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Photo, Courtesy Zar 
INTERIOR OF THE WASHINGTON MEMORIAL CHAPEL AT VALLEY FORGE. 
STANDS AS A LASTING TRIBUTE TO THE PATRIOTS THROUGHOUT THE 
BENNETT MEDARY, JR CLERGYMAN, REV. W. HERBERT BURK, D.D 
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Foreword 


he compliance with a request that there be a Pennsylvania number of Tue 
ScHoot Arts MAGaAzIngB, it is hoped that the spirit in which it is prepared and 
presented will be understood. It is not a boastful one—rather is it an attempt to 
set forth certain activities, organizations, and enterprises that may offer something 
of suggestion and inspiration. There should, for example, be Graphic Sketch Clubs 
and Samuel Fleishers in every city. There should be other “Friends of Art”’ as 
described in Mr. Boudreau’s article. Mr. Dooner points the way for other cities 
to bring art to the people. 


The spirit of the co-operative craftsmanship of long ago is exemplified anew in 
the Chapel at Valley Forge and in the Bryn Athyn Cathedral. There is presented 
the Museum’s service to the school. Also real schools of Industrial Art meeting real 
needs. It is believed that the art teacher or supervisor should be interested in all 
these things and prepared for a larger service that reaches out into a more extended 
art influence in his or her community. 


0 C 0 


The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, believing that art foundations should be 
laid early in her Public Schools, ordered by Act of Assembly that art be made a 
required subject in every elementary, public, and private school maintained in the 
Commonwealth. 


The State Director of Art desires to call attention to and also to praise the many 
good things that space forbids recording at this time, and above all things the spirit 
of friendliness and co-operation that meets him at every turn and in every situation. 
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The Story of Art in Pennsylvania 


DR. ARTHUR EDWIN 
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Curator of Painting, Pennsylvania Museum, Philadelphia 


Hk 


are always interesting. 


beginnings of a national art 
Historians 
love the pastime of searching out the 
causes of great art movements. Gen- 
erally these causes are complex, but one 
elemental condition is always there 

the love for the soil of one’s own country, 
I 


mean necessarily an exalted patriotism, 
but just this 


and a dependance upon it. do not 
the dipping of one’s own 
hand in the soil, and living close to the 
heart of the life upon it. 

If we in this country wish to have a 
great American art, we must keep close 
to our own life and traditions—not go 
We ought to love our 


It 


therefore follows, that all of us who, not 


abroad for them. 
old farm, so to speak, and paint it. 


being artists ourselves, wish to encourage 
a national art, should help to develop our 
local tradition. We ought to be proud, 
without boasting, of what we have done 
and what we can do. 

Let us go back to our very simple 
beginnings. It is rather illustrative of 
what I mean, that the first artistic prod- 
uct of Pennsylvania seems to have been 
The materials, sand and potash, 
And this illustrates 
another fact, that art is largely governed 


glass. 
were right here. 


by economic conditions. Glass was 
needed in colonial Pennsylvania. 

The first glass furnace was established 
by a Pennsylvanian Caspar 
Wistar,in 1739. William Henry Stiegel, 
called “ Baron founded the 


Manheim in Lancaster 


‘ 
< 


named 
Stiegel”’ 


glass works 
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County in 1765. It was justly popular, 
and today single pieces bring fabulous 
prices. Of a variety of beautiful shapes, 
oftentimes plain, but sometimes with 
molded and pressed patterns, they were 
also wonderfully rich in color. 


called 


earliest craft, because it was made even 


Glass making has been our 
in Jamestown, Virginia, a century before 
Stiegel glass. But as far as Pennsylva- 
nia is concerned, perhaps silver smithing 
was our earliest craft. This, too, had its 
economic raison d’etre. Articles of silver 
had their use—in prosperous days to be 
enjoyed as luxuries; in bad times to be 
melted down into coin. 

Cesar Ghiselin, a Huguenot, is the first 
Philadelphia silversmith mentioned in 
our chronicles. 
of William Penn. 
exists, notably that made for Christ 
Church, Philadelphia. 
Syng the Elder. 
the Younger, made the tray with ink 


He was a contemporary 
Some of his work still 


Next was Philip 
His son, Philip Syng 


pot, quill-holder and sand-shaker used in 
signing the Declaration of Independence, 
and which may still be seen in the old 
State House. Other well known silver- 
smiths were John Denys, Joseph and 
Francis Richardson, Joseph Anthony, 
and William Vilant. 
is too long to quote in full 
of their work still exist, highly prized by 


The list, however, 
Many pieces 
collectors. Examples may be found in 
the Pennsylvania Museum, Memorial 
Hall, Philadelphia. 


Another early art for which colonial 
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EARLY NINETEENTH CENTURY SILVER. ABOVE,TEA POT MADE BY SAMUEL WILLIAMSON, PHILADELPHIA, 
AND SUGAR BOWL MADE IN PHILADELPHIA. BELOW, CAN AND BEAKER MADE BY JOSEPH RICHARDSON 
THESE ARE THE PROPERTY OF THE DAUGHTERS OF JOHN STORY JENKS 

The School Arts Magazine Alphabeticon, May 19 
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Pennsylvania was famous, was that of 
glazed and *decorated pottery. Like 
glass making, but unlike silver smithing 
it was brought to this country by the 
Pennsylvania Germans. It was a peas- 
ant craft, crude and lacking in refine- 
ment; but inasmuch as it expressed a 
love for decoration, a desire to make the 
homely, utilitarian object whether it was 
a baking dish or a crock colorful and 
beautiful, it was an art. The decoration 
of pottery is one of the most primitive 
arts known to man. The Indians, of 
course, painted their earthen jars and 
bowls. The Pennsylvania Germans, 
however, were the first white settlers to 
make this kind of ware. Pennsylvania 
German pottery is generally called “Slip 
Ware,”’ because a fine white clay “slip”’ 
or surface was fired upon the common 
red body. It is sometimes called ‘‘ Tulip 
Ware”’ because the tulip was the most 
popular motive used as a decoration. 

A fourth craft in which Pennsylvania 
was conspicuous was that of furniture 
making. It must be realized that in the 
colonial period, Philadelphia was the 
metropolis, and after the establishment 
of the Republic, until the city of Wash- 
ington was founded, Philadelphia was 
the capital of the United States of 
America. This pre-eminence gave the 
arts and crafts of Pennsylvania the 
patronage they needed to flourish. From 
the time of Penn, very good furniture 
was made here; in fact, most of the 
tables, bureaus and chairs traditionally 
brought over in “The Welcome,’’ like 
those reputed to have come in ‘The 
Mayflower,’’ were made right here. 
But the finest furniture was that pro- 
duced in the so-called Chippendale 
Period from, roughly speaking, 1735 to 
1785. We know that sample furniture, 


from Thomas Chippendale’s workshop, 
was imported to Philadelphia. An ad- 
vertisement of the cabinet maker, Mr. 
Benjamin Randolph, of about 1776, in- 
dicates that Chippendale’s Director, or 
book of styles, was known here. The 
most elaborate type of furniture in 
colonial times is certain to be Philadel- 
phian; it was not produced elsewhere. 
And yet the Philadelphia cabinet maker 
did not slavishly imitate the English 
patterns. The Quaker tradition and the 
relative simplicity of life in the Colony 
did not encourage extravagance in design 
but it did permit the most skillful work- 
manship. Hence Pennsylvania furni- 
ture is distinguished for its fine crafts- 
manship and simplicity of design, which 
combination resulted in furniture of 
impeccable taste and refinement. The 
most famous cabinet workers were Ben- 
jamin Randolph, William Savery, James 
Gillingham, and Jonathan Gostelowe. 

After the great Chippendale Period 
had passed, good furniture was still pro- 
duced in the late 18th and early 19th 
century. The Heppelwhite, Sheraton, 
and Empire styles of the old world were 
reproduced here. But in 1830, began 
the period of bad taste in nearly all the 
arts. 

So far we have been considering only 
the so-called applied arts, but in the Fine 
Arts (except in sculpture) there has been 
an uninterrupted progression, which to- 
day far outstrides anything done in the 
past. In every age, architecture always 
precedes painting in development. So 
we find that we arrived at a distinct style 
in building long before we produced any- 
thing original in the realm of painting. 
Our earliest architects were, as in the 
Middle Ages, only master carpenters. 
Conditions governed style, and here 
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again, simplicity was the ruling princi- 
ple. Pennsylvania was founded after 
the Gothic had disappeared in England. 
This was not the case in New England. 
Our first houses, churches, and public 
buildings were modelled upon the Classic 
style of Sir Christopher Wren, who re- 
built London after the great fire of 1665. 
Christ Church, Philadelphia, built in 
1727, is an excellent example of this 
style. Of brick, trimmed with 
severe in plan, it is not essentially differ- 


woot | 9 


ent from a large Meeting House save for 
its spire of superimposed lanterns. In 
England, 18th century architecture is 
called the Georgian. This is also the 
style based on the Classic, which always 
implies severity, symmetry, precision 
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and order. It was fortunately the style 
most appropriate to the colonial tradi- 
tion of simplicity. It did not encourage 
display of mere wealth, nor what might 
have been a tasteless freak of fancy. 
The Old State 
Hall, in Philadelphia, is a splendid ex- 
Pennsylvania builders 


House, Independence 


ample of how 
interpreted this Georgian Classic style. 
Its fine proportions, symmetrical ar- 
rangement, conservative use of decora- 
tion, give it a stateliness and a dignity 
which is universallyadmired. St. Peter’s 
Church, built. in 1761, Philadelphia, is 
also a good example of the severe charm 
of this style in Pennsylvania. 

The Quaker 


Pennsylvania’s most original contribu- 


Meeting House is 
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INKSTAND FROM WHICH THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 
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tion to architecture. Built upon no 
historic architectural style, but designed 
to meet certain needs, it might be called 
purely Classic, in the sense that a primi- 
tive Doric Greek building was Classic 
before the term was invented. And be- 
cause they are so big and simple, they 
are monumental. 

Pennsylvania is fortunate in having an 
abundance of good building stone, and 
what was equally important in earlier 
days, plenty of lime for mortar. Hence, 
our substantial and picturesque farm- 
houses and barns dotting every land- 
scape, the envy of all who come from 
places where stone is scarce. Our old 
houses and barns can not be too fondly 
cherished, for it is now perhaps forever 
impossible to return to that sincere 
simplicity which is their greatest charm. 
They are to be found nowhere else in the 
world. 

I have placed painting last on the list 
of Pennsylvania’s achievements in art, 
because it is in this field our development 
has been latest. The best painting that 
has ever been done in Pennsylvania, is 
being done today. Painting, the most 
complex of the Fine Arts, can flourish 
only among people of advanced culture 
and a certain amount of wealth. There- 
fore, while we have had “‘ painters’’—i.e. 
“limners” or makers of ‘Counterfeit 
Presentments” in our early days, as 
well as painter-artisans who decorated 
signs and furniture, we produced no great 
artists until the Revolutionary Period. 
In fact our first painter worth mention- 
ing was Benjamin West. It seems to 
me an extraordinary fact that this man, 
destined to become the successor to Sir 
Joshua Reynolds as president of the 
Royal Academy, and to be called the 
Father of the American School, should 
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have comefrom Quaker origin in Chester 
County. West was most famous in his 
lifetime for his large historical and 
religious pictures in the classic style. 
But posterity admires him more for his 
portraits, which show a deep penetration 
of character, and a truthfulness, rare in 
the age of affected pose in which he lived. 

To West’s studio in London, all the 
would-be artists of America naturally 
turned for help. Joseph Wright, 
Andrew Platt, Charles Wilson Peale, 
even Sully, who already had “arrived,” 
profited by his teaching and returned to 
Philadelphia to make the metropolis of 
the New Republic the cradle of art, as 
well as liberty. In 1796, Charles Wilson 
Peale founded his museum in Philadel- 
phia, the first in this country, and out of 
this grew, in 1805, The Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts, likewise the 
first of its kind. Later, the Academy 
started the first school of Fine Arts, 
which in course of time became the Alma 
Mater of most of America’s painters and 
sculptors. Today, the Academy's an- 
nual exhibition of paintings and sculp- 
tures’ by American artists, is undoubtedly 
the best to be seen, and the exhibitors 
regard the acceptance of their paintings 
on its walls as the highest honor. 

While speaking of schools, I should 
mention that the School of Industrial 
Art of the Pennsylvania Museum, and 
the Philadelphia School of Design for 
Women, are also the oldest of their kind 
in this country, and still among the best. 
But to proceed to our painters. After 
West, Charles Wilson Peale was the next 
painter of note. James Peale was his 
son-in-law, Rembrandt Peale was his son 
and Charles Peale Pope was his nephew. 
Thomas Sully, however, was more dis- 
tinguished than any of these. Coming 
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to Philadelphia in 1808, he worked here 
for seventy-five years painting three 
generations of the aristocracy. 

Today we can boast of a local school 
which is truly representative and ac- 
knowledged as indigenous. It 
called the Valley 
This is a good name provided it 
cludes all the artists working within 
ten the to 
south. Generally the name is applied 
to the Bucks group. The 
colony around New Hope and Lumber- 
ville includes such painters as William L. 
Lathrop Redfield, the 
pioneers; Daniel Garber, Robert Spencer, 
John Folinsbee, | 


is often 
Delaware School 
in- 
north 


miles of river from 


County 


and Edward 


» 


-. Sloan Bredin, and a 


half dozen others whose names mean all 


AND THE WIDOW’S SON, PAINTED BY 
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Art, and who 
They 


mostly landscapists, but Spencer and 


that is best in American 


are internationally known. ar 
Bredin might be called figure painters, as 
They the local 


particularly scenery, 


well. are inspired by 


scenery, winter 
and the life about them, which is what all 
painters are bound to be if they wish to 
At Bucking- 


ham, close by, is George Sotter, not only 


be interpreters of beauty. 


a landseapist, but a fine artist in stained 
this to 


Pennsylvania is fast becoming a center 


and leads me note that 


glass, 
for the fine art of glass painting; for in 
Philadelphia there is Nicola D’Ascenzo 
who designed the windows in the Chapel 
of Valley Forge (a great art shrine), and 


Mrs. Willetts, 


who with her husband, 
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made the windows for the now famous 
Proctor Hall of the Graduate School of 
while at 


Princeton; Athyn, in 


Montgomery County, is Laurence Saint, 


Bryn 


working in the cathedral there, which is 
another shrine of the arts and crafts. 

3ut I must not write too much about 
these things, for if I tried to enumerate 
the vast number of great edifices now in 
the course of construction, in the service 
of which all the arts and crafts are being 
mustered, this article would never end, 
for in fact we are doing here what Italy, 
the Low Countries, France and England 
have done in the past: making art the 
expression of culture. And we are once 
again realizing what had been forgotten 
the Middle Ages—that all the 
like forged iron, woodearving, 
tapestry design, are arts which should be 


since 


crafts 


pressed into the service of every-day life. 

A notable group of women painters 
includes Violet Oakley who is well known 
murals in the State 
the “ Holy k’x- 
periment of William Penn.” This kind 
of painting, inspired by our own history, 


for her series of 


Capitol, illustrating 


is what forms a local tradition, and en- 
Alice Barber 
Stevens, Elizabeth Shippen( ireen Elliott, 


dears art to the people 





and Jessie Wilcox Smith have made their 
reputations as illustrators. Mary Cas- 
sattand Cecilia Beauxare Pennsylvania’s 
most distinguished women painters. 

Limited space prevents mention even 
of a large group of painters working in or 
near Philadelphia. Pittsburgh has her 
group of ‘‘ Associated Artists.”’ There 
are many among them who have won 
distinction. Perhaps you are already 
concerned for fear I might not mention 
our Edwin A. Abbey, John W. Alexander 
and H. O. Tanner, painters; or Charles 
Grafley and George Gray Barnard, sculp- 
tors; or Joseph Pennell who is without 
a peer as an etcher and lithographer. 
I should also call attention to the great 
Exhibition at 
Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh. 


annual International 

I wish I could mention particularly the 
many artists who are working in the 
State and making Pennsylvania history, 
as far as art is concerned—painters who 
are all reproducing Pennsylvania’s life, 
manners, customs and scenery. We may 
feel confident about the future, because 
this is a progressive movement that we 
And we have 


are witnessing. every 


reason to believe that it has but com- 


menced. 





Photo, ¢ 


urtesy Eli Kirk Price, Esq 
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Bringing Art to the People 


RICHARD T. DOONER 
President, Philadelphia Art Week Associatior 


HE Philadelphia Art Week Associa- 

tion was called into being through 
the belief on the part of its organizers 
that a closer bond between the civic and 
artistic lives of the community was possi- 
ble of realization if stimulated. 
was sought to bring the artist more 
forcibly before the public as the mu- 
nicipal asset he in truth is. It seemed 
that Philadelphia with its wealth of art 
history, its leadership in giving to the 
world so 


A way 


many great names in art, 
either by birth or education, should be 
the pivotal point on which to swing some 
decided movement to re-awaken a lag- 
In a time of unrest, of 


uncertain ideals, a period of some dis- 


ging interest. 


illusionment following a world upheaval, 
at a time when there is more need of the 
beautiful in our civie undertakings and 
personal lives than ever before in modern 
history, what more natural than Phila- 
delphia’s offering to place before the 
public generally evidences that it has to 
give those higher things for which its 
citizens grope, and often search for else- 
where? It seemed especially happy that 
Philadelphia, with its fragrant memories 
of lavender and lace and the grace of the 
minuet, should proffer to a ‘‘jazzed” 
world its calming hand filled abundant- 
ly with the beauties of its art that all 
may rest a moment in the experience of a 
higher thrill. 

During the street exhibition, window 
space upward of one hundred and fifty 


firms was utilized. Approximately nine 


hundred pictures were handled and over 
six hundred shown. This public exposi- 
tion covered a continuous distance of 
nine city blocks on Chestnut Street from 
Tenth to Nineteenth Streets. 

During the week about twenty-five 
special exhibitions were held by the vari- 
clubs and organizations 
the The 
Arrangements accom- 


ous schools, 
affiliated 
Committee on 


with movement. 
plished marvels in a very short space of 
time. With the aid of the leadingclergy- 
men and educators the subject of art was 
and schools 


the community. A 


emphasized in churches 


throughout sym- 
posium on art in relation to life was given 
under the auspices of the Forum at the 
Academy of Music at which nearly 3000 
people were able to hear the views of one 
of the most distinguished aggregation of 
artists ever brought together on one 
platform in America. 

There were held in the various art 
about fifteen 
A like number of ad- 


dresses were given at various luncheon 


institutions and clubs 


lectures on art. 
clubs during the week. Gold, silver and 
bronze medals were awarded by the 
Association to the merchants making the 
best presentat ion of the work assigned to 
them for exhibition. Ten certificates of 
merit were awarded. 

The Philadelphia Art Week Associa- 
tion is not factional. It does not dare to 
say what school or vision or method of 
artistic expression shall represent Phila- 
delphia. 
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WINDOW DISPLAY BY KARCHER 


Art Week, inaugurated in Philadelphia 
as an experiment in civie co-operation, 
has passed its second milestone and has 
been proclaimed a suecess by artist and 
layman alike 

There was something for everybody in 
Art Week, a shop window display of art 
for those who could only snatch a fleet- 
ing glimpse of beauty in passing; there 
were lectures and forums in- which 
experts and professionals in business and 
in art came together for a wholesome 
airing of their varied points of view;there 
were exhibitions and studio receptions 

The unique feature of the Philadel- 
phia Art Week, as it is now established, 
is the shop window art exhibition, which 
occupies more than a mile of street 
spaces in the very heart of the business 
thoroughfare on Chestnut and Walnut 
Streets. 

Gradually the shop-window display of 
art is assuming the competitive flavor so 
by those who foster it. 


much desired 


AND REHN 
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WINNIN( 


GOLD MEDAI 


ART WEEK 1923 


Medals and both 
annually by the Art Week 


and they 


honors are awarded 
Association 
have stimulated an ever in- 
creasing interest and pride among the 
the 


The window displays this year were an 


business men in exhibition area, 
entire success and the task of judging 
became so difficult that it was necessary 
to add three new medals to the three 
previously established. In another year 
the 


merehandise during the art 


merchant who sidetracks art for 
week cele- 
bration will doubtless find himself out in 
the cold. 
The gold 


created an entire garden setting for the 


medal window in 1923 
reception of a single statue, ‘ Narcissus,” 


by Beatrice Fenton. The nude figure 
thus found congenial atmosphere in the 
close cropped hedges, the formal walks 
and the little mirror-pond in which it 
cast its reflection. At night the lighting 
softened the effect of the sculpture and 


in itself created a work of art. 























DECORATIVE ARRANGEMENT 38 AN ART EXHIBITION 
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VIEWS FROM THE JOSEPH PENNELL EXHIBITION AT 
UNIVERSITY HALL, WANAM AKER’S, DURING THE ART WEEK 
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Not far away lived the spirit of old 
Davy Jones, pirates with leering eyes 


and knives between teeth, the work of 


Frank E. Schoonover, while at 
side marines by Mary Butler and Marion 
T. MacIntosh lent atmosphere of the sea. 
As the symbol of display a skull and 
crossbones lay upon an orange-colored 
black kerchief with a pirate’s chest of 
gold for background. The assembling 
of the marines in conjunction with the 
pirate pictures and relation of the group 
to the purpose of the store itself dem- 
onstrated more conclusively than any 
other display the possibilities which lie 
buried in the art week idea. 

The street display in any city or town 
but 
Each window can symbolize 


may become not only beautiful 
practical. 
its purpose in the community. If you 
have an idea you want to put over to the 
public, say it with art. In the essays 
upon the window displays submitted in a 
competition opened to all the school 
children of the city, the pirate window 
carried its dual message of art and of 
advertising with gratifying accuracy. 
The emphasis is thus upon the larger 


The 


meets a definite public need. It is not un- 


conception of service. merchant 
reasonable to ask that during one week 
of the year he phrase that need in more 
general terms than the mere display of 
suitcases, hats or locks. 

Where the window displayed the story 
of the business it solved the problem of 
the necessary co-operation between the 
That at least 
is the obvious result of the combination. 


artist and the merchant. 


There is, however, a more far-reaching 
significance. The merchant learns that 
the arrangement of a window is not a hit- 
or-miss occupation, it is an art. 

The recurrence of art should thus tend 


either 


“OF 


JL 
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MEDAL 


WON 


BY KARCHER AND REHN 


to raise the standard of windowdisplays. 
The merchant who during art week has 
achieved an extraordinary display must, 
deep down in his heart, realize the tre- 
mendous slump in artistry when his 
ordinary wares are reinstated. 

The art window display has a still 
It 


Jeware! Take 


more subtle value to the community. 
Says to the art galleries 
warning, for musty walls and old red 
hangimgs are anathema to the intimate 
paintings and sculpture of the twentieth 
century. When well lighted and placed 
in suitable environment these works of 
art are far more convincing in the art 
week shop windows. 

An unusual figure of the week was 
the Wanamaker 


whose beautiful succession of windows 


contributed by store 
flanked with evergreens created a veri- 
table avenue of art for the passerby. 
The co-operation evinced by the Wana- 
maker concern was invaluable to the 
Art Week Association. During the first 
art week, held in 1922, the gold medal 
and an honorable mention were conferred 
the Wanamaker window 


on display 
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BRINGING ART TO THE PEOPLE 








The second year the store voluntarily 
withdrew from competition but opened 
its doors in every possible way to the 
activities of the Association. Forums on 
the sesqui-centennial and on business 
and art were held in Egyptian Hall, 
while one of the most remarkable one- 
man exhibitions ever staged in any 
American gallery found congenial setting 
in University Hall. The favored artist 
was Joseph Pennell, perhaps the greatest 
of living etchers. 

Art week is gradually growing from a 
celebration of local proportions to one 
which embraces outside communities. 
Soston, New York and Baltimore all 
contributed to the success of the second 


Philadelphia venture, and it is possible 


THE MAIN FACTOR OF EVERY SCHOOL 


OF THE NOBLEST OF PROFESSIONS 

ARATION AND TRAINING, PATIENCE, 
RESPONSIBILITY. 
NOT FOR TIME, BUT FOR ETERNITY 


that not long hence the idea may attain 
the dignity and great 
municipal revel, not unlike the Mardi 
Gras. What Philadelphia has accom- 
plished has already spread to other cities. 
Chicago and Detroit have adopted the 


beauty of a 


art week idea and many municipalities 
have shown marked interest in the grow- 
ing success of the scheme. The possibili- 
ties of the venture far exceed those of a 
paltry exhibition. They are civic in the 
broadest sense of the word in the stimu- 
lation of a greater enthusiasm, a general 
community endeavor which creates 
comradeship, co-operation and which, 
through the public love of beauty, may 
rouse a city from its apathy in matters of 


art. 


Is THE TEACHER rHIS IS ON} 


IT REQUIRES AN ADEQUATE PREP- 
DEVOTION, AND A DEEP SENSE Ol 


THOSE WHO MOLD THE HUMAN MIND HAVE WROUGHT 


THE OBLIGATION WHICH WE ALI 


OWE TO THOSE DEVOTED MEN AND WOMEN WHO HAVE GIVEN OF THEIR 
LIVES TO THE EDUCATION OF THE YOUTH OF OUR COUNTRY THAT THEY 
MIGHT HAVE FREEDOM THROUGH COMING INTO A KNOWLEDGE OF TRUTH 


IS ONE WHICH CAN NEVER BI 


DISCHARGED—P resident Cool 
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The Graphic Sketch Club 


WHERE “MAN Cutsets His Own Destiny” 





C. VALEN’ 


WENTY-FIVE years ago Samuel 
S. Fleisher, then a young man (who 
is still young), established the Graphic 
Sketch Club of Philadelphia on Catha- 
rine Street in a congested, foreign dis- 
trict. 


S. 


This past year this same Samuel 
Fleisher, manufacturer, benefactor, 
humanitarian, received the Philadelphia 
award founded by Edward Bok to be 
conferred the 
who shall have performed an act or con- 


each year upon citizen 
tributed a service calculated to advance 
the best and largest interests in Philadel- 
In the this 


recipient of this award “It was an ac- 


phia.* words of modest 
knowledgment of an ideal and not an 
Now what was this ideal 


It 


was a dream of beauty and art enriching 


individual.” 
this dream that had come true? 


the lives of the less fortunate in con- 
He had observed little 


groups of foreign-born workers gazing at 


gested quarters. 


poor colored prints and other objects in 
He believed they 
hungered for beautiful things and loved 
He believed if the 
opportunity were given them they would 


their shop windows. 
them instinctively. 
respond. They did, and have continued 
to do so for twenty-five years. 

There is a difference, a great difference 
between this institution and the schools 
of art with which you may be familiar. 
This is primarily a club, a place of rec- 
reation, or perhaps more truly a place 


of re creation. A congenial atmosphere 


*The Bok award includes $10,000, gold medal, carved casket 


for the establishment « 
and talented student 


to the club and invested the fund 
the encouragement of struggling 


TINE KIRBY 


where one is exposed on all sides to beau- 
One attend 
classes in painting, sculpture, etching, 


ty and noble art. may 
designing, crafts, and rhythmic dancing, 
and realize his yearning for self-expres- 
Or at 


through halls of peaceful artistic charm 


sion. one may wander will 
and handle valued treasures of the past 
in friendly, unlocked cases. 


“All that I 


founder, ‘‘ was to give every one a chance 


wanted to do,” says its 
to express that inborn love of the beauti- 
ful which I know they possess. Every- 
So why should it be crushed 
Is it 
not wrong to take a poor child, fresh 


one has it. 
out of some or limited to a few? 


from school, at the age of fourteen or 
sixteen, and then send her, a frail, timid 
and shrinking wisp of humanity, into a 
mill that is absolutely devoid of beauty, 
teach, her nothing of the finer things in 
life, give her no chance to observe them 
in such fashion as may lead her to love 
them more, and then count our work as 
done? Whocould expect religion to suc- 
ceed in uplifting man if church-going 
came only once a month? Yet allowing 
the workers to see artistic works and 
objects of beauty only infrequently in 
public galleries is comparable to that. 
Is it not better to bring that beauty into 
their lives, into the neighborhood where 
they dwell, and then bring them up in an 
atmosphere where they can profit by it?” 

Very interesting stories can be told of 


ll. Mr. Fleisher presented the money award 


rizes in order to pass on thi I for 


and ser« 
f the Bok 


3 


award | n 8 substance 
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THE ART SANCTUARY 
INTERIOR VIEW OF THE OLD ROMANESQUE CHURCH PURCHASED FOR THE CLUI AND CC 
INTO A SHRINE OF BEAUTY WHERE SEEKERS OF ANY RACE OR CREED MAY FIND A QUIET PEAS 
ATMOSPHERE THAT INVITES SILENT MEDITATION AND LEAVES SPIRITUAL UPLIFI 
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Pk s DA ae 
MAN CHISELS HIS OWN DESTINY, 


BY ALVIN POLASEK 


the many who have wandered into the 
club found both 
worldly success, as well. 


and themselves and 
More than sixty 
have won scholarships in the Academy 
of the Fine Arts. Half this 
have won foreign scholarships, and one, 
| the Others 
have applied their training in the larger 
field of the textile trades and become 


number 


believe, Prix-de-Rome. 


dyers of fabrics. Having been served, 


they also serve. It’s a great thing to 
save and ennoble waste material, espec- 
ially when this material is God-given 
talent. 

The Graphic Sketch Club is a free, 
non-sectarian Art School, Art Sanctuary 
and Museum, beautifully equipped with 
artistic rest rooms and club rooms for 
men and women, a library and studio; 
having for its purpose the promotion of 
culture and love of the beautiful in line 
and form; to afford a disciplined outlet 
for the production of fine things; to dis- 
cover and train talent; to reinforce the 
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home by helping young people to increase 
their earning capacity; to bring to the 
home the highest and finest standards for 
American citizenship. 

Tuition is free other than where one 


‘ 
« 


wishes to enter the life class where a 
nominal charge is made to defray the 
the 


seven in the evening, and students may 


cost of model. Classes begin at 


come any time after that hour they 


please. Perfect freedom is allowed in 
class. The purpose of the club in the 
main is not to make artists, but to 


offer an opportunity for self-expression. 
Bearing this in mind, instructors never 
discourage a student. It is the effort 
that counts in the Graphic Sketch Club. 
The place is open to neighbors as well as 
the students and their friends. There 
are no rules or restrictions, and the club 
is managed entirely by the student 
body. The present active membership 
numbers 1,200, the largest in the club’s 
history. 

A summer home is located at Add- 
ingham, Delaware County, in a rugged, 
wooded, hilly region on the outskirts of 
Philadelphia. Here of the 


cluboften spend their holidays and many 


members 


of them spend their vacations there. 
When you are in Philadelphia, do 
visit the Graphic Sketch Club. It is the 
only way you can understand it and 
catch its thrill. Perhaps you can have a 
Graphic Sketch Club your 
You may have a man who will give of his 
large substance, but will he give his time, 


in city. 


his vacations, his leisure, his heart—in 
short, will be give himself? 

Following a visit to the club by Henry 
Turner Bailey, he was inspired to write 
the following: 

It 
played with pride by the Mayor to distinguished 


is in a section of Philadelphia not dis- 
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guests. It is behind commonplace walls of 
brick easily overlooked by strangers. It is 
managed without apparent effort by the man 
who made it, a modest unassuming man of 
medium height and width, but with ideals as 
high as the stars and sympathies as broad as 
the world. 

Like a King’s daughter, the place is all 
glorious within, filled with the exquisite, ex- 
cellent, and vital art and craft of the world, 
without lock or key or “hands-off” signs or 
watchful guards; free to every man, woman, 
or child who will come in. 

And to this place for twenty-five years have 
come the overworked, the underfed, the rich, 





the poor, the discouraged, the hopeless, the sick 
at heart and ready to die and here they have 
found peace and joy, and hope, and opportunity 
and health, and freedom of spirit, and skill of 
hand, and life abundant. 

The walls are hung with the precious work of 
their hands. Thank offerings they are and 
milestones of progress, and alluring guide posts 
along the way for others to follow, from the 
Castle of Despair to the Delectable 
Mountains 


Great 


God Bless Samuel 8. Fleisher and multiply 
Graphic Sketch Clubs throughout the cities of 


the United States 








HOME OF THE GRAPHIC SKETCH CLUB, WITH 
THE ABANDONED CHURCH OF THE EVAN- 
GELISTS, RECENTLY PURCHASED AND _ RE- 


STORED, ON THE RIGHT 
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“Friends of Art” and Vitalized Appreciation 


JAMES C. BOUDREAU 
Dire clor of A rt, Pittsburgh P thlic Schools 


DISTINCT contribution has been 
and is being made yearly by the 
“One Hundred 
Art” toward realizing greater possibili- 


Friends of Pittsburgh 


ties in art appreciation for the children 
The 
same principle of “Democratization of 
Art”’ which is fundamental in a public 


of the Pittsburgh public schools. 


school program, happily, was a direct- 
ing factor in the formation of the “One 
Hundred Friends” organization. 

It was quite agreed that it would be 
much better to have one hundred con- 
tributors than two even though the total 
the 
calls for a donation of ten dollars a year 


amounts were same. Their plan 


each 


from member thus making an 
annual fund of one thousand dollars. 


This sum is used in the purchase of 
paintings from the Exhibition of the 


Associated Artists of Pittsburgh held 
vearly at the Carnegie Galleries. Pur- 
chasing the works of our own local 


artists is again a vital democratizing 
factor. Still a third attribute of this 
principle asserts itself in the number of 
painters represented in the collection. 
The present total of forty paintings were 
produced by thirty-three artists. 

The art 
phase of the ““One Hundred Friends of 
Pittsburgh Art” 
in the fact that they contribute these 


paramount democratizing 


plan evidences itself 


yearly purchases to the Pittsburgh public 
schools as their absolute property to be 
used as they see fit. 


A eareful consideration of the art 


of the children of 


public school age has been borne in 


educational needs 
mind by each successive committee of 
selection. The collection is exception- 
ally well balanced as it includes portraits, 
figures, landscapes, marines, architecture. 


design, still-life, and interiors. Much 
color, sunshine, joy and action permeate 
the canvases. The result is a show 


teeming with interest and fascination 
for school children. 
The 


about these paintings calls for a travel- 


educational program woven 
remains in one school 
least This 
policy is still being adhered to although 


ling show that 
building at one semester. 
we are happy to state that the total is 
now so large that we have been able to 
divide the one display without impairing 
its educational values. Thus we have as 
gifts,.from the “One Hundred Friends 
of Pittsburgh Art,” two travelling shows 
each containing twenty paintings. 

Each exhibit when hung has all the 
The 


entire collection is placed in the main 


dignity of an Art Gallery display. 


hallway, forming one complete unit that 
is equally accessible to all the children. 
Furthermore, each picture has its own 
flood light. 

No definitely fixed routine schedule is 
outlined, yet two guiding principles are 
kept in mind by the director of art who 
is charged with the custody and use of 
the paintings. First, preference is given 
to those schools specially requesting the 


exhibits. Second, each show is always 
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THE PRINCESS AND THE 


moved to a different district of the city 
each time. 

Much is made of the exhibit during 
its display. A program based upon 
aesthetic appreciation is carefully pro- 
jected. which the 


community assembles, opens the show. 


A press night, at 


The interpretation of the paintings is 
presented by the pupils of the school, 
enough children having been selected 
so that there is one at each picture. The 
first appreciation lessons precede the 
opening evening so that the children are 
adequately equipped for their docent 
work. 
this presentation to the child who evi- 
dences the keenest aesthetic interest in 


Preference is always given for 


a particular painting. 


UNICORN, BY LEI 


MCQUAID! 


The director of art meets the faculty 
that he may present his interpretation 
of the exhibit. Each class is taken about 
by its teacher who conducts an informal 
appreciation lesson. Students are given 
many opportunities to view the paint- 
ings alone and in groups undirected. 
the ac- 
companying illustration, one serves as a 


At other times, as shown in 


guide for others. Pupils also act as 
interpreters for visitors. 

The underlying plan is to have as 
experiences as is 


great a variety of 


possible in developing an_ intensified 
aesthetic appreciation of these paint- 
ings. 
the 


natural. 


While the objective is specific, 
kept 


procedure is informal and 
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THE ORIENT, A PRIZE WINNING 


Recently a new approach for realizing 
more fully this aim has been put into 
operation. As these paintings are the 
original works of the artists they afford 
an opportunity for a maximum function- 
ing of aesthetic appreciation in painting. 
While the history of the painting and 
biography of the artist are in many 
instances quite interesting, nevertheless 
we take but passing, if any, notice of 
them; nor do we make much of the title 
or story of the picture, for we are quite 
certain that although all these various 
phases of the paintings are fascinating 
and developcertain appreciations, they do 
not contribute to a quickened aesthetic 


emotional experience. As this latter 


0 


WATER COLOR, 
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BY MRS. A. H. GILKISON 


is our major objective in viewing these 
works of art, we are devoting most of the 
times toward realizing it. 

the word 


beauty, and the various ways in which 


We are making much of 


it manifests itself in the messages pre- 
sented to us by various artists. It is our 
hope to have the word beautiful become 
as much a part of the life, feeling and 

the child the 
to the Spaniard. Gradually 


actions of as is word 
“bonito” 
the student is brought into close har- 
mony with the sheer joy of the beauty 
their 
as presented these 


We have found 


of color, line, tone, pattern and 
arrangements, in 
excellent works of art. 


that in exchanging aesthetic emotions by 
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means of discussion and dramatization 
all the students acquirea more sensatized 
appreciation. 

The kind of an interpretation we aim 
for in all the paintings is illustrated 
in the 
presented 


following thoughts which 
relative to the 
reproduced in this article. 


are 
paintings 


THe PRINCESS AND THE UNIcORN—D. Frank 


Sullivan. 

Were this artist to write instead of paint he 
would produce fairy tales, for his paintings as 
very well illustrated here, are scenes in the land 
of make-believe. In interpreting that en- 
chanted world one has absolutely no restrictions 
as to color, form or fact; the only thing we ask 
is a beautiful picture. Painters of such objects 
are called imaginative designers. 


Mrs. Gilkison. 


Very few of us have an opportunity to visit 


THE ORIENT 


the orient and yet an artist who has been there 
can picture the true characteristics of the old 
world so definitely that we can almost feel as 
though we were there when looking at such 


pictures as this. How well this painter catches 





“GEORGIA,” 


LEFT PANEL, 


PAINTED BY F. G. 


and impresses us with the warmth and brillianey 
of the sun. 
Ackerson 


Children are very active little people keeping 


(;EORGIA I G 


still hardly more than a minute or two at a time 
An artist strives to retain this spirit of activity 
This artist 
catches that feeling by painting in a sponta- 


when making a portrait of a child 


neous, direct and broad manner. The impres- 


sion conveyed is that this little girl was caught 


not posed, looking at the book 


The reportfrom the students, teachers 
principals, patrons, friends and visitors 
of the schools when this program has 
been emphasized are so enthusiastically 
favorable that the art 
partment feels confident that a highly 
functional approach to beauty has been 
It is to the “One Hundred 
Friendsof Pittsburgh Art”’ that the Pitts- 
burgh public schools owe a great debt of 
gratitude for they have inspired by their 
generous gifts this quickened effort 
toward developing in all the children an 


toward it de- 


developed. 


intensified aesthetic appreciation. 
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ACKERSON RIGHT 





PANEL, 


A GROUP OIF 


CHILDREN 
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The Co-operation of Museums of Art 
With the Public Schools 


THEODORE M. DILLAWAY 
Director of Art Education, Philadelphia Public Schools 


T IS a well recognized fact that few 
children are capable of developing a 
This 
is the privilege of those who may even- 
tually enter art vocations; but all chil- 
dren should be able to appreciate and 
enjoy that which the few can do. “So 
to live as to get the most out of life 


high degree of technique in art. 


is 
not that the problem which each one 
of us has to solve?’”’ Ruskin said that 
the entire object of true education is to 
make people not merely do the right 
things, but to enjoy the right things. 
We may be sure that Ruskin meant by 
“right things’ those acts and accom- 
plishments which have stood the test 
of time and are generally recognized as 
standards of conduct and creative effort. 

The right things are those which make 
for better citizenship and it should be 
the primary aim of public school edu- 
cation to develop those spiritual quali- 
ties which lead all to desire to do the 
right, and beauty in 
nature and the arts. The creed of the 
art teacher is based upon this thought. 
She should be chiefly concerned in de- 
veloping that 
upon the finest types of beauty, for 


to appreciate 


is based 


appreciation 
“the beautiful is simply the best of its 
kind, the supreme instance which gives 


the standard To recognize and dis- 


cuss it is one of the chief interests of 
civilized life. 
The “best of its kind’’ in art are 


those creations of man which have sur- 


on 
dob 


vived through the ages, many examples 
of which are to be found in our Mu- 
We should be satisfied 
than 


seums of Art. 
with nothing less masterpieces 
in creating ideals of beauty as a basis 
for appreciation. In the last few years 
a movement has developed which has 
resulted in making the collections of 
art of practical value in education by 
encouraging teachers to take their classes 
to the museums to receive instruction 
by some member of the museum staff 
or by the supervisor of art. This plan 
has proven a most valuable means of 
interesting the children in the museum 
and they have been known to return 
again and again on their own initiative, 
with 


sometimes taking their parents 


them. Probably the maximum amount 
of benefit is derived when the children 
go to the museum with a definite object 
in mind, e. g., to search for some mani- 
festation or order that they have been 


studying in school and which they 
desire to sketch in a note book. Or 
the teacher in charge may wish to 
stimulate discussion by having the 
children compare similar objects, which 
will result in the children making a 


choice of the one they like the best. 
The to 
the museums having been proven, it is 
that 
formulated by the schools to overcome 


educational value of visits 


time a more systematic plan be 


present difficulties. The course of study 


should require one or more periods each 
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Pennsylvania Museum and School of Industrial Art 











THREE FINE MUSEUM PIECES ABOVE ARE A COFFEE POT AND SUGAR BOWL; PORCELAIN, 
FRANCE, 1812 BELOW IS A BOWL MADE IN REPOUSSED BRASS; SWEDEN: SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
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term for museum visits and the school 
committee should provide the means 
of free transportation between the school 
and the museum. This would remove 
the objection that makes such trips a 
hardship for both teachers and _ chil- 
dren and prevents the maximum amount 
of success being realized. 
Unfortunately, in the great majority 
of smaller cities and towns, having as 
yet no museums, the children are de- 
prived of such benefits as are enjoyed 
This 


shortcoming may in a measure be met 


by more fortunate communities. 


by the use of reproductions of the ob- 


jects in museums, supplemented by 
examples of present day manufactured 
Such 


material should form a part of the edu- 


articles of good color and design. 


cational equipment of every school for 
it is just as necessary in developing 
appreciation of art as are the books 
which are furnished for developing 
taste in literature and music. 

Even in cities where occasional visits 
to museums are possible it is desirable 
that the schools be supplied with repro- 
ductions in half-tone and color for not 
only do they provide the means for 
establishing aesthetic standards but 
also because through analytical study 
of the modes of order that they repre- 
sent the child acquires the knowledge 
of arrangement of form and color which 
is so essential as a background to enable 
him to create original designs. 

The illustrations of 
examples of color and design in public 


need for fine 
school art instruction has been met in 
Philadelphia by the co-operation of the 
Pennsylvania Museum and School of 
Industrial Art and the Museum of the 
University of Pennsylvania with the 


public schools. Through the generos- 


w 


ity of the authorities in these institu- 


tions, twenty-five thousand sheets, 
twenty-two thousand in color and three 
thousand in half-tones, have been sup- 
plied to the schools. The color repro- 
ductions were printed at the city’s 
illustrating the 


Pennsylvania Museum Bulletin which 


expense from plates 
were loaned for this purpose; the sheets 
of half-tones and half-tone cuts were 
donated to the city by the Pennsylvania 
Museum and School of Industrial Art. 

The subjects of the half-tone 
color illustrations were selected by the 


and 


director of art education to illustrate the 
principlesof design forobjects of two and 
three dimensions. The typical modes of 
order are illustrated by patterns woven 
of silk, linen, 


among 


and flax, 
beautiful 
designs in velvet and damask and tapes- 


cotton, wool, 


which are several 
try from Italy, Spain, Asia Minor and 
Peru. Ceramics are represented by 
pottery from France, Japan, Turkey 
and India, and tiles from Persia, India 
and Mexico; carving in wood and 
stone, by a panel from a temple in India 
and a fifteenth century walnut chest from 
Italy; wrought iron, by hinges made in 
the fifteenth and eighteenth centuries in 
Germany; silver, by an eighteenth cen- 
tury tea set and a candelabrum from 
England; jewelry, by watches made in 
the seventeenth century in Germany; 
and bronze, by a seventeenth century 
bowl from Sweden. 

The most practical plan for the use 
of illustrative plates is to divide them 
into sets, each set to contain a sufh- 
cient number to supply one example 
for each pupil to study in a given lesson. 
One set may be shared by a number of 
teachers in the same grade. Mounting 
the plates upon a background of cover 
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UPPER PANEL, A SAUCE BOAT: SILVER; ENGLAND, LONDON, 1792. LOWER PANEL, BOBBIN LACE; 
BELGIUM: YPRES, NINETEENTH CENTURY. MATERIAL LIKE THIS CAN BE MADE THE SOURCE OF MANY 
GOOD DESIGNS 


The School Arts Magazine Alphabreticon, Ma 
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iseum a 


ENGLISH TEA URN, 1791 
paper or cardboard will assist greatly 
in preserving them. 

We may now consider a method for 
the study of the illustrations to develop 
appreciation and knowledge of order in 
design. The observation and discussion 
of a textile design or similar flat pat- 
tern reproduced in half-tone may deal 
first with the scheme of related values, 
of light and dark, or if it is a color re- 
production the value, hue and inten- 
sity should be determined and in either 
case a scale representing the values or 
color scheme made with pencil, crayons 
or water colors. This scale may sug- 
gest the relative proportion of the values, 
hues and intensities in the design, fol- 
lowing which the order of arrangement 
in the pattern whole should 
observed to discover the relative inter- 


‘ 
< 


is be 


a 


vals, positions and directions of the 
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elements or units in the design. From 
the study of the pattern as a whole, 
proceed to study the parts, 1. e., analyze 
the elements and order in the arrange- 
ment of the units. In elementary de- 
signs the unit may consist of a dot, line 
or shape used singly or in combination, 
while in more complicated designs the 
units may consist of different shapes 
with or without lines and dots arranged 
in axial, central or occult balance. 

In the higher grades such considera- 
tions as harmony through likeness and 
contrast in direction, size, shape and 
color properties, in the suitability of 
the design for the use of the object, and 
the variety in technique employed in 
different materials, as well as some in- 
formation as to the history of the handi- 
crafts may well form a part of the study. 
the 
discussion of designs there should be 


Accompanying observation and 
copying of some examples as by this 
means the child is brought into the most 
intimate relations with the particular 
form of beauty that is being studied. 
Some subjects, as textile patterns, are 
best represented with brush and water- 
colors, while in wood carving and 
wrought iron and other objects of metal 
the pencil technique is a more appro- 
priate medium. In the former case, the 
structure or web of the pattern should 
be laid out in light pencil lines and the 
pattern built up gradually by estab- 


lishing first the key line or key shape 


of each unit throughout the pattern 
and adding each related line or shape 


This 


method is preferable to completing one 


until the design is completed. 


unit at a time, for the pupil appreciates 
more fully the principle of unity. 

‘Art is organic and its structure must 
be built up as organically as the seed in 
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nature expands into its plant, its flowers 
and its fruit.” 

Beauty of structure and the harmo- 
nious relation of ornament to structure 
should receive important consideration 
in the advanced study of design. Re- 
productions of three dimensioned ob- 
jects, such as furniture, ceramics, etc., 
may be studied as follows: First, ob- 
serve and discuss the harmony of rela- 
tion between the shape and use of the 
object. Study the proportions of the 
primary mass of the object and if a 
copy is to be made represent these pro- 
portions by drawing a rectangle within 
which sketch the diameters and diago- 
nals. Study the relations of proportion 
between the horizontal sub-divisions of 
the primary mass and locate same in the 
drawing. Observe the shape of the 
primary mass and locate important 
points in the contour upon the struc- 
tural lines drawn. The drawing may 


now be completed. If the object is 
enriched with decoration its relation to 
the structural lines should be deter- 
mined and then represented, using the 
method suggested in constructing flat 
patterns. The design may then be 
completed by representing the effect of 
values and texture of the object. 

It should be understood that the 
study and copying of these museum 
objects is not an end in itself but the 
means of developing appreciation and 
knowledge. It does not take the place of 
invention in design but suppliesthe back- 
ground which makes invention possible. 

A comparison between modern manu- 
factured objects and the objects in 
museums should be included in the course 
in art appreciation as it will prove a 
most valuable training in discrimination 
between that which is commonplace and 
that which is beautiful in color and 
design. 








A CORNER IN THE MUSEUM 
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Educational Work, 
Department of Fine Arts, Carnegie Institute 


MARGARET M. LEE 
Director of Educational Work 


L' XCATED on a plot of ground forty 
acres in extent and bordering the 
northern edge of Schenley Park, is the 
group of interesting buildings which 
house the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology. Four colleges use these build- 
ings: the College of Fine Arts, the 
Margaret Morrison College for Women, 
the College of Industries, and the Col- 
lege of Science and Engineering. Ad- 
joining is the Carnegie Institute Build- 
ing in which are the Museum, Music 
Hall, Department of Fine Arts, and 
Library. ‘These two institutions have 
been brought about through the gener- 
osity and foresight of the late Andrew 
Carnegie, who lived a portion of his life 
in Pittsburgh, the field of his great iron 
and steel interests. Mr. Carnegie cher- 
ished the idea of giving to the people 
the necessary facilities for technical 
training. But he wisely saw that this 
training would have to be accompanied 
by mental and spiritual development. 
For his board of trustees he appointed 
men with the ability to see the greatness 
of the project and carry it on success- 
fully. Today the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology is training about 5100 stu- 
dents and the Carnegie Institute is 
benefiting inestimable numbers with 
the best in literature, art, and music. 
In this scheme the College of Fine 
Arts takes its place with an enrollment 
of over 1200 young men and women 
fitting themselves for work in some 


branch of the fine arts. The building 
stands at the upper end of the school 
quadrangle. The view from the main 
entrance includes in the foreground 
buildings of architectural prominence 
in what is known as Pittsburgh’s Ten 
Million Dollar Group. To the left lies 
Schenley Park and beyond a touch of 
the ever interesting mill industry for 
which the city is noted. 

The College of Fine Arts is composed of 
the departments of architecture, paint- 
ing and illustration, applied art, drama, 
music, and sculpture. Here under one 
roof are grouped all of the activities per- 
taining to the fine arts, and such an 
environment is particularly useful in 
developing imagination, understanding, 
and sympathy in the students. The 
building is equipped with a theatre seat- 
ing four hundred persons, exhibition 
halls, a library and a spacious foyer, as 
well as all necessary equipment for 
each department. 

Applicants for the regular day classes 
leading to a Bachelor of Arts degree 
have completed four years in an ac- 
credited high school. In addition, a 
test week under instruction is given, 
and upon the strength of the work done 
in this test the entering class is chosen. 
With the exception of architecture, the 
average student completes in four years 
the work necessary for a Bachelor of Arts 
degree. The department of applied 
art offers a two-year course in normal 
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TWO VIEWS FROM CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS ABOVE 
IS THE TECHNICAL LIBRARY. BELOW, A CLASS AT WORK IN THE SCULPTURE STUDIO 


The School Arts Magazine Alphabeticon, May 1925 
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art open to students who have graduated 
from a two-year course at an accredited 
normal school in addition to high school 
graduation or its equivalent, and whose 
records show that an acceptable stan- 
dard can be maintained. 
are eligible for a bachelor’s degree upon 
the satisfactory completion of the course. 

The work carried on by the depart- 
ments of painting and illustration and 


Such students 


applied art is very closely correlated. 
Bothdepartments insist upon a thorough 
knowledge of the fundamentals of design 
and representative drawing. 

An extract from the catalogue ma- 
terial of the department of applied art 
sums up their work as follows: 

The department of applied art offers a 
variety of strong practical courses, open to both 
men and women, in the fields of commercial and 
industrial art. Students are not only given a 
thorough training in drawing, design, and color, 
but this foundation work is developed and 
carried on into the specialized fields which have 
direct contact with commercial, industrial, and 
teaching positions 

Courses are so planned that the student is 
eligible for the degree of Bachelor of Arts on 
satisfactory completion of a degree course and 
at the same time receives special training for 
such fields as interior decoration, 
jewelry and 
printing design, teaching of the crafts, teach- 


pottery, 
silversmithing, advertising and 
ing of art in public and private schools 

It is the aim of the department of applied 
art to train its students in such a manner that 
they not only shall be able to draw and design 
well, but shall at the same time acquire a broad 
background and practical experience in the 
applied art work for which they show the strong- 
est bent and in which they will have the best 
opportunity for future successful advancement. 


Special part-time and night classes 
are offered for teachers who wish to 
continue their study or improve their 
technical abilities. The school is in very 
close touch with all art instruction in 
this vicinity and arrangements have 
been made whereby students in the 
upper classes teach under supervision 
in Pittsburgh and surrounding school 
This is a part of the work re- 
quired in the four year course leading 
field. 
Students specializing in this field find 
little difficulty in securing attractive 
positions upon graduation as good art 


systems. 


to a degree in the normal art 


teachers are ever in demand. 

The departments of painting and 
illustration, and applied art offer a six 
weeks’ summer session for 
The courses include charcoal and pastel 
drawing, water color and oil painting, 
design, sketching, methods, history of 
the arts, and modeling. 


teachers. 


The College of Fine Arts has been a 
pioneer in offering an art education in 
which technical proficiency is reénforced 
with an understanding of all the arts 
throughout the ages. To the latter end 
the student devotes considerable time 
to the history of art and civilization. 
In addition, as a matter of general de- 
velopment, courses are given in litera- 
ture and at least one foreign language. 
As a result of such training the artist 
should take his place in a community 
with a broad sympathetic understanding 
of the life about him. 


MANY A GREAT WORK OF ART HAS COME AS 


THE RESULT OF A LITTLE ENCOURAGEMENT 
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The School Art League of Philadelphia 


CLARA R. MASON 


Secretary, Philadelphia Art Alliance 


, DUCATORS, and those interested 
in art education for the youth of 
Philadelphia, have realized the fact 
that one of the most important phases 
to be considered in this development is 
a greater opportunity for the apprecia- 
tion of beautiful things—that children 
need aesthetics as well as athletics. 
Several years ago this subject was 
under discussion, and well laid plans 
proposed for its development by the 
Art Teachers’ Association, but the 
teachers felt that it could not be done 
without the help of interested persons 
outside the public school system. Little 
more than one year ago this need was 
met when Mr. Samuel 8. Fleisher, vice 
president in charge of extension work 
of the Philadelphia Art Alliance, called 
together the art teachers of the city to 
consider plans by which the children of 
the schools might be given a richer and 
more profitable experience in art appre- 
ciation. This, and subsequent con- 
ferences, led to the formation of the 
School Art League under the auspices 
of the Philadelphia Art Alliance and 
the Art Teachers’ Association. Mrs. 
Mary E. Marshall, art instructor of the 
William Penn High School for Girls, 
representing both of these organizations, 
was appointed director, and the School 
Art League was formally organized 
November, 1923, with Mr. William G. 
Casner, president of the Art Teachers’ 
Association in the chair. 
One of the first steps taken was to 
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form art clubs in every high and junior 
high school in which they did not exist 
and band together in the School Art 
League. Student officers were elected 
and the league started with the follow- 
ing objectives: 

a. To develop and promote an ap- 
preciation of art and art interests in the 
schools of Philadelphia and vicinity, 
and to enlist the co-operation of all 
others interested in art or education. 

b. To plan and make possible for 
the members opportunity for advanced 
technical training and the discussion of 
all art subjects. 

ce. To collect and circulate art exhi- 
bitions in the schools of Philadelphia. 

d. To encourage by notices, pam- 
phlets, or documents, visits to museums, 
art galleries, mural decorations, histori- 
cal and beautiful places and monuments. 

e. To consult with museum authori- 
ties as to the feasibility of opening a 
children’s room where exhibitions can 
be arranged and labeled so as to make a 
special appeal to their interests. 

f. To conduct a page of art notices, 
comments and articles on appreciation 
of the arts in various school publica- 
tions and to report to the Art Teachers’ 
Association, any civic project relating 
to art. 

g. To co-operate in arranging plays, 
school pageants, fashion shops and other 
school art activities. 

The first lessons in art appreciation 
were presented to the league by Mr. 
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A SATURDAY MORNING 


Walter Sargent of Chicago University. 
One of the most pressing needs was to 
bring the students together socially and 
to spread their interest to the art activi- 
ties of schools other than their own. 
This was accomplished by a dance and 
an exhibition which included the work 
of the 
though small, was a great incentive to 
One the 
marked a 


various art clubs, and which, 


activity. result, 


Exhibition, ’”’ 


increased 
“First Annual 
real achievement enthusiastic 
interest and advanced art work. It in- 
cluded work done not under instruction, 


both in 


and was made up of oil paintings, water 
colors, posters, Christmas cards, wood 
carving, block printing, tied and dyed 
work, metal work, stencilling, ete. 
Through the generosity of Mr. Samuel 


SKETCH CLASS 


S. Fleisher, founderof the Graphic Sketch 
Club, classrooms and teachers have been 
provided for those who were especially 
interested in going on with art work out- 
side of school hours, all his evening 
classes being opened to league members 
and a Saturday morning class being 
specially started for them under the 
instruction of Mr. Maurice Molarsky. 
Cabinets containing beautiful art objects, 
with a complete description of each, have 
been placed in the grade schools, the 
works of art being changed from time to 
called 


those in charge of the new museum of 


time. League members upon 


art now being erected on the Parkway, 
and were given a promise of a children’s 
section. The work of the children in 


Vienna, done under the direction of 
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SKETCH CLUB OF GERMANTOWN HIGH SCHOOL ON ONE OF THEIR TRIPS 


Professor Cizek, was brought to Phila- 
delphia last March, and a reception and 
talk held during the three weeks it was 
on view. Entrance in the National 
Health PosterContest held by “ Hygiea,”’ 
resulted in several prizes being awarded 
to School Art League members. Out- 
door sketching classes have been organ- 
ized and have resulted in interesting 
trips to the museum, Bryn Athyn Ca- 
thedral, the zoo and to the country. A 
creditable collection of the results of 
these trips is now on exhibition at the 
Graphic Sketch Club. Regular monthly 
meetings are held. A pin showing the 
design “‘Man Chiseling His Own Des- 
tiny” was chosen. A constitution has 
been worked out and the membership 
fee has been set at ten cents a term. 


Members of any art club in either public 
or private schools in Philadelphia and 
vicinity are eligible for membership. 

The membership now consists of 
nearly a thousand school children, mem- 
bers of the Art Teachers’ Association, 
and a small munber of those interested 
in the advancement of art among school 
children. The latter group is steadily 
increasing, prominent people in Phila- 
delphia growing more and more inter- 
ested in the work. 

Prizes sufficient to cover all branches 
of art shown during exhibitions have 
been offered by public spirited persons, 
and more cabinets are being constantly 
added to those already in use. While the 
work is carried on by the school children, 
who initiate policies as much as possible, 
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it is being accomplished with the co- to provide this particular School Art 
operation of a committee of teachers League with a permanent home. The 
from the normal school and senior high board of directors of the Philadelphia 
Art Alliance have already provided for 
the building and alterations. There will 
be club rooms, gallery and exhibition 
rooms, with a hall for plays, musical 
entertainments, etc. Other plans in 
process of development hold a rich 
promise for these young people in Phila- 
delphia. 


TT bata A 


The influence and power of such an 
organization is unmistakable, and those 
who were active in its formation are sure 
that the heartfelt enthusiasm which the 
students show will bring about a mem- 
bership that will run well into the thou- 





Mtr sands within a short time. The influ- 
a ence of the League will be lasting, and 
schools, the junior high schools, trade its motto “Competitive Aesthetics” is 
schools and the Public Industrial Art already proving a stimulus to those 
School. school children whose interests have so 

Of exceptional interest are the plans long been neglected. 


The following on “ The Appreciation of Art for Young People,” by the late John W Beatty, 
Director of Fine Arts, Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh: 

“Tt will be seen how futile it would be to attempt to give the young people any idea of the history 
of the art of painting in the space of an hour and a half. It might be possible to deal briefly with the 
life of a single artist within the time, but the impossibility of dealing adequately with the wide field of 
biography within an hour and a half is apparent. And while the technique of art is an interesting field 
of inquiry and study, the peculiar manner of doing a thing is unimportant. Supreme examples of art 
have been produced by various technical methods. Technical methods are of little more importance than 
the handwriting of the author. Moreover, these students do not come seeking technical knowledge. They 
simply want to know this or that work is good, to the end that they may better understand and enjoy it 
The folly of attempting to teach these young people the history, biography or technicque of any art in an 
hour and a half is evident. 

“Therefore, it will be readily seen, that if we are to give these students anything worth bringing 
them to the Institute for, we must select for them with discriminating judgment, and concentrate their 
attention upon some important quality or qualities of the subject. Our chief purpose then is to give 


the student a point of view from which to examine and study, not one work of art, but all works of art.”’ 
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The Preparation of the Art Teacher and 
Supervisor in Pennsylvania 


WALDO F. BATES, JR. 
Head, Art Department, Edinboro State Normal School 


W! were discussing teachers. He 
said, ‘The great objection to the 
normal schools is that they give an over- 
abundance of and practice 
teaching and so little subject matter 


methods 


that the prospective teacher has very 
little to teach.”’ 
and | 
school. 


He is a college professor 
am an instructor in a normal 
It took me some time to recover 
from this bit of pleasantry but answered, 
“Yes, and the College gives an over- 
abundance of useless subject matter 
which the uninitiated college-graduate- 
He re- 
torted, “The superior contact which 
the college graduate has with general 
knowledge will soon cause him to out- 
strip the normal graduate.”’ I, having 
had some experience with public school 
teachers, responded, “You and I both 


teacher can never supply.” 


know that we never really comprehend 
a subject until we try to teach it, and 
that as the acquisition of valuable sub- 
ject matter is for the most part a post- 
graduate accomplishment, the normal 
graduate will get into the job quickest 
and in the end build up the finest struc- 
ture of subject matter.”” He rejoined, 
“That is largely a matter of the personal 
equation. ’”’ 

Four years ago the State Department 
of Public Instruction made art a required 


Similar opportunities are offered at two other State Normal Schools in Pennsylvania 


subject in the schools of the Common- 
wealth and selected the Edinboro State 
Nermal School to specialize in the 
training of art Under the 
leadership of Mr. C. Valentine Kirby, the 
director of art education for the state, 


teachers. 


a rather unique course in the subject 
was instituted. 
of the fact that most of the courses in 


Limited in time, because 


the normal schools of the state required 
but two years for completion, to a three- 
year period of study, and smarting under 
the sting of the criticism of our friend 
the college professor, we have attempted 
to give to the student not only methods 
and but sufficient 
subject matter to allow him to carry on. 


practice teaching 

We have come to believe, as drawing 
is a specific subject and as drawing, the 
language of art, is the most necessary 
adjunct of art teaching, that much of 
the purely cultural drawing experienced 
in the average art school may be well 
dispensed with and that subject matter 
in the way of a graphic vocabulary, 
which can be used in the field, is the 
element upon which we should build our 
structure. To be more specific, we be- 
lieve that we have secondary place in 
our scheme of things for cast drawing in 
light and shade, for from that comes 
only technical skill and an understand- 


-Indiana and Kutztown 


Edinboro has, however, provided exceptional opportunities and equipment, and has a large enrollment as a consequence 
Normal art courses are also offered at The Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh; The Philadelphia School of 
Design for Women and The School of Industrial Art, Philadelphia; also in the summer session of Pennsylvania State 


College, and some of the smaller colleges 
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ing of the laws of chiaroscuro, but rather 
should we insist upon the building of an 
extensive graphic vocabulary of mem- 
orized drawings, done in a large way 
with broad, strong lines, drawings that 
may be put on the board in a moment, 
to illustrate some principle of art. The 
art teacher has to be a complete file of 
museum, public 
library, botanist, zodlogist,—with that 
material at his finger tips for use 
whenever illustration is required. There- 


reference material, 


fore it becomes learn, 


through hard work and muscular im- 


necessary to 


agery, to draw rapidly and accurately all 
the elements of his graphic vocabulary 
he may be called upon to use. That is, 
the art teacher has to interpret all 


reference material to the children, 
through the medium of blackboard 
drawing; for the city child does not 


visit the museum and the country child 
does not see the beauty in nature until 
that beauty is simplified and presented 
to him largely in the form of diagrams, 
which may be drawn on the blackboard. 
True, the blackboard is an ugly surface 
on which to work, and chalk is not the 
most delightful medium with which to 
draw, but the blackboard is essentially 
the art teacher’s tool and no amount of 
drawing in charcoal or oils will give pro- 
ficiency in the use of chalk and black- 
board. The three year course which is 
given at Edinboro therefore aims to give, 
primarily, most that 
subject matter which is of vital necessity 
to the art teacher, touching upon the 
subjects which are considered of major 
importance in many schools only to 
give proficiency in the handling of the 
medium or as some art aim of primary 
significance is best comprehended 
through their understanding. 


importance to 
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We believe in the teaching of art, and 
in the training of teachers to teach art. 
Drawing being the language of art, 
should not be fundamental but should 
be the medium by which the elemental 
art aims are interpreted. Our course is 
based on the three types of design; 
structural, decorative, and pictorial and 
no problem is attempted which does not 
have a definite art aim. That is—struc- 
ture should teach the art aims of utility, 
strength, proportion, durability, excel- 
lence of line and proper adaptation of 
material; decoration, those of adaption 
to structure, excellence of line, mass, 
value, color, proportion, rhythm. har- 
mony, balance, repetition, alternation, 
progression, movement, etc., as applied 
to the border, medallion or allover pat- 
tern; composition, those fundamental 
aims stated by Ruskin as principality, 
repetition, curvature, radiation, con- 
trast, 
harmony, and by Dow as opposition, 


interchange, consistency, and 


transition, subordination, repetition, 
symmetry, line, notan, color. 

The course which is noted below has 
been made to include enough academic 
work to give the art teacher the element 
of a balanced education, for an artist’s 
education is never complete. The most 
we can do in three years is to give the 
student the elements of an art education 
and inspire him with the desire to first, 
become a good teacher and then, to go 
on with some specific line of productive 
art, that he may gain and hold his place 
in the world of artists. 

The normal art student should, by 
all means, for his own sake, do his prac- 
tice teaching before entering upon the 
art course but this would be rather hard 
on the child; as far as the child is con- 
cerned, practice teaching should be done 
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after graduation. We have been able 
to compromise this situation and give 
our students their practice teaching in 
the middle of the course, thereby not 
wholly ruining the child in the training 
school or withholding from the embryo 
teacher the inspiration gained by con- 
tact with the child for vivifying the 
remainder of the course. By an exceed- 
ingly fortunate arrangement with near- 
by cities we have been able to give our 
second year students practical work in 
the field, under the supervision of third 
year students. 

One of the requirements of our gradu- 
ates is that they shall have completed 
illustrated outlines in art for rural and 
city schools in the elementary grades 
and for junior and senior high schools, 
thereby giving them a practical basis on 
which to formulate their work when they 
getout into thefield. Another element of 
ourcourse is theclassin business methods 
used in the selection and purchasing of 
art materials, not one of the least impor- 
tant things for an art supervisor to know. 

It is to be hoped that in the near 
future, following the example of other 
Pennsylvania will make _ its 
normal schools teacher training colleges 


states, 


and that the art course at Edinboro may 
become a four year degree-granting 
course. 
Edinboro 
could not and would not care to become 
a school of commercial art, but we hope 
to stick to our job of teacher training 
and desire to make our State-supervised 
and State-owned art school for the train- 
ing of art teachers the best normal art 
course in the State. 

The following is the course of study 
approved by the State Department of 
Education: 


Because of its location, 
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Kirst YEAR 
Hours 
Introduction to Teaching 54 
Public School Drawing 180 
Junior Art 54 
English Composition 54 
Oral Expression 36 
Constructive Handwork for Grades 1-3 36 
Constructive Handwork for Grades 4-6 36 
Junior High School Art 54 
Advanced Constructive Handwork 54 
Various Media for Public School Use 90 
English Authors and Literature 36 
Educational Psychology J4 
Physical Education 108 
Searab Club 180 
SECOND YEAR 
Hours 
Design and Color 180 
Modeling 90 
Art Education Theory 72 
Nature Study 36 
Mechanical Drawing 90 
Art History and Appreciation 56 
Advanced Representation 90 
Social and Industrial History 54 
Physical Education 54 
Scarab Club 180 
Teacher Training Conferences and 
Practice Teaching 180 
Turrp YEAR 
Outline Making and Illustration for 
Rural, City, Junior High and Hours 
Senior High Schools 270 
Costume Design and Home Decoration 90 
Arts and Crafts Projects 90 
History of Education 54 
Economie Civics 54 
Theory and Practice of Supervision 0) 
Supervision in the Field 90 
Physical Education 108 
Scarab Club 180 


Certainly the most interesting of the 
projects of the art school at Edinboro 
is the Scarab Club. Founded to pro- 
mote school spirit and to serve as a 
model art club which might be dupli- 
cated in any community, it has never 
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failed to 
attempted. With a ceremony and re- 
galia that would do credit to a Masonic 
Lodge, it holds occasional initiations 
and meetings in full form. All art stu- 
whether they 


accomplish any enterprise 


dents become members 
want to or not—upon their entrance into 
school, and a few faculty members have 
become united with the organization. 
The club has purchased a mimeograph 


and typewriters for the use of the art 
department, has run a school paper, 
sponsored exhibitions, has an orchestra 
and a ‘‘Rube Band” for football games 
and is decidedly for and behind every 
worth while activity in the school. 

To the Club, 
other due 


than 
fine 


Searab more 
the 


democratic spirit of helpfulness which 


any influence, is 


characterizes Edinboro. 



























1. Be prepared 


2. Be purposeful 
Don’t be aimless 


we 


Be progressive 
4. Be systematic 
5. Be well-posted 
6. Be tactful 


7. Be co-operative 





X COMMANDMENTS 


A Decalog of Do’s and Don’ ts for the Art Supervisor 


Don’t be caught napping 


Don’t be a mossback 

Don’t be disorderly 

Don’t be temperamental 

Don’t “rub the fur the wrong way” 


Don’t play a lone hand 
8. Bea demonstrator of your art 
Don’t be a talker only 
9. Bean exemplification of your art 
Don’t violate it in your appearance 
10. Be an art influence in your community 
Don’t “hide your light under a bushel”’ 


C. VALENTINE KIRBY 
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A City That Includes a Museum 
and Art Gallery in its Public School System 


EARL L. POOLE 


EVERAL years ago, when the Read- 

ing Public Museum was started, its 
founder and present director had _ his 
own troubles convincing the citizens 
and school officials of the feasibility of 
the plan, and at that time an art 
gallery was considered out of the ques- 
tion. However, after a period of several 
years, when the foresight and rare com- 
bination of talents of Dr. Mengel had 
demonstrated the educational value of 
the institution as an adjunct to the city’s 
educational system, like the snowball of 
our childhood, it grew and gathered size 
and impetus, until now it has been well 
“sold” to the community. Only last 
year a number of petitions containing 
signatures representing a vast majority 
of the voting population impressed the 
school directors with the need for a 
new building to house the collections and 
by popular vote a large loan was floated 
to finance the project, among other 
needed additions to the city’s educa- 
tional facilities. 

In a large sense the institution has won 
the support of the school children in 
Reading, whose part in the agitation 
varied from the staging of a colorful and 
highly successful pageant, which ran for 
an entire week, to the distributing of the 
petitions, the making of posters, and 
finally, at the psychological moment, a 
mammoth parade in which banners and 
slogans took a conspicuous place. The 
loan carried by a majority of more than 
three to one. 

For this reason the children can 


consider it their own institution, and | 
doubt if any single event in the history of 
the city has brought about such an 
“esprit de corps” and exhibition of 
citizenship in the schools as the ac- 
complishment of this feat. So we are to 
have a new museum and art gallery. 
Equally as encouraging is the attitude 
of many of the juvenile visitors toward 
the pictures in the collection It is a 
common occurrence to have groups dis 
cuss the pictures with a great deal more 
intelligence and comprehension than the 
average adult. They frequently give 
very good reasons for their preferences, 
and are able to recognize the works of 
individual painters and schools on sight. 
An art dealer from a nearby city 
declared upon a recent visit, that he 
always wondered why the Reading art 
stores were selling so many good prints. 
Certainly at present several stores are 
selling a class of art reproductions and 
supplies that they were unable to dispose 
of ten years ago, and doing an apparently 
thriving business. It is interesting to 
note that the one dealer in artist’s ma- 
terials was glad to sell out his stock at a 
loss in 1916, where two concerns, at least, 
are now carrying rather large stocks. 
Naturally our claim is that the art 
gallery has been largely instrumental 
in bringing about this change by the 
part that it has played in the school 
lives of the children, through the 
employment of a course in art appre- 
ciation, based largely on the pictures 
and other material in the collection. 
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An arrangement was made whereby a 
part of the time usually allotted to oral 
and written English, is devoted to art 
appreciation, so that each year a num- 
ber of the pictures, along with certain of 
the famous pictures of the world are 
studied systematically, and discussed or 
written about by the children. The out- 
lines and prints for conducting this work 
are distributed by the art gallery, while 
visits are made at stated intervals and 
the pictures studied in the original under 
the guidance of a specialist. 

Comparatively few of our pictures are 
of the story-telling variety, so that the 
children are early led to see what the 
artist has attempted to express in his 
work, or the particular message which he 
has attempted to convey. 

From the pictures the children are led 
to an appreciation of some of the other 
objects in the collection by associating 
them more definitely with the life of the 
period in which they were produced. 
This is done by means of “chalk talks”’ 
in the museum, in the presence of the 
objects which are about to be con- 
sidered. For instance, a class is plan- 
ning a puppet-show in which the char- 
acters and settings are to be Chinese. 
Under present conditions we can display 
only a fewchoice Chinese vases and carv- 
ings, but have a wealth of photographs 
of costumes and architectural details on 
hand. This particular class is given a 
chalk-talk on the symbolism of Chinese 
art and some of the more frequently 
used characters and symbols are ex- 
plained, giving the children an idea of 
the the 
Chinese, and hence an understanding of 


significance of their art to 
what they see in the cases. 

The work in art appreciation is by no 
means confined to the study of pictures 
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and art objects in the museum, but 


extends through a series of bulletins 


which are being issued from time to 


time, embracing the most famous 
buildings and sculpture of different 
periods, and finally the few really 


beautiful bits of architecture and design 
of various kinds that are to be found in 
our own community. 

Last spring a group of the children in 
one of the junior high schools produced 
a series of “living pictures”’ which in- 
cluded a number of their favorite pictures 
in the art gallery and displayed a most 
successful correlation of the work of the 
department of public speaking, music, 
and art. It happens that the school in 
question has a remarkably well-trained 
orchestra and with the aid of appropriate 
incidental music and recitations from 
the wings of the stage, a remarkably 
interesting performance was achieved, 
before an audience of children who sat in 
breathless astonishment. This program 
had to be repeated before the parents, 
and has since been developed into a 
playlet in which the department of 
physical education is well represented by 
a number of dances, also based on famous 
pictures. 

One phase of the museum’s activity 
is the distribution of butterflies, shells, 
mounted specimens, pictures and other 
objects to the schools to be used as 
models, but that is encroaching upon the 
the 


constitutes quite a chapter in itself. 


story of museum's activities, and 

It is, of course, difficult to definitely 
separate the two departments, as many 
pictures offer excellent opportunities for 
effective teaching of geography and 
history, while much of the ethnological 
material is full of suggestions for the 


student of design. 
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THE UPPER PANEL SHOWS “HARVEST TIME IN ZUNI”’ A GROUP ARRANGED BY 
MR. POOLE. BELOW : CHILDREN STUDYING PICTURES AT THE READING GALLERY 
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Education Week 


A STATE Wipe ArT WEEK IN PENNSYLVANIA 


©. F. 


HOBAN 


State Department of Public Instruction 


MERICAN Education Week, a 

movement sponsored by the Ameri- 
can League and nationally observed the 
past few vears, was used as a medium to 
focus attention upon art values in 
Pennsylvania this vear. 

The art week project is the culmina- 
tion of an idea, held in common by 
representatives of the American Legion 
and the Department of Publie Instrue- 
tion, viz.that to be a worthwhile 
annual celebration, Education Week 
should stress each year some educational 
problem in which the entire state is 
interested. 

Because of the special value art 
holds for the individual, the home, and 
business, industrial and community 
life; because it was written into the law 
as a required subject by the 1921 legis- 
lature; and because the course outlined 
by C. Valentine Kirby, State Director 
of Art, has received such wide attention 
it was decided to bring his conception of 
art to the attention of the people in 
general as well as to teachers and school 
children 

Comprehensive plans were formulated. 
They contained suggestions for organiza- 
tion and programs and were, through the 
Pennsylvania School Journal, distrib- 
uted to the 50,000 teachers and 2,600 
boards of school directors in the state. 
Governor Pinchot issued a proclamation 
enthusiastically endorsing the move- 
ment; and in a message to the teachers 
and people, Dr. J. George Becht, Super- 


intendent of Publie Instruction, said 
“art is a vital element in our everyday 
lives. Architects, sculptors, painters, 
decorators, designers, as well as doctors, 
lawyers, and engineers must be trained 
to carry on the work of our common- 
wealth. Because of this, it is planned to 
stress art this vear in the hope that its 
aims may become better understood, 
and that beauty may be more generally 
appreciated, both in the work of God 
and man, to the end that life itself may 
become ever richer and more abundant.”’ 

Mr. Kirby sent broadcast the ob- 
jectives of the Department of Public 


Instruction which are as follows: 


l lo bring into the lives of all the bovs and 
girls in the Commonwealth everywhere the 
knowledge of beauty, the joy of expressing it, 
the development of skill; and to discover special 
aptitudes and talents 


‘ 


2. ‘To direct those with special inclinations 


ind gifts into various fields where designers, 
decorators and professional artists generally are 


required 


3. To train specialists in Art Education to 
meet the great demands in our elementary, 
secondary and normal schools for teachers and 


supervisors of art 


t. To co-operate with educational and other 
welfare agencies in the state in furthering by 
means of pupils’ drawing and industrial arts the 
general school studies; and by poster-making 
to advertise health education, the conservation 
of forests, fire and accident prevention, ete 


5. To provide more attractive school 
buildings and grounds and a recognition and 
regard for the finer things in the home, the 


school, the shop and in life generally ‘ 
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DRAMATIZING ART—SUGGESTIVE Topics 
1. Art beginning 
a. Thecave man drawing pictures of animals 


and the hunt 
b. The making of primitive objects in clay, 
textile, wood, metal, ete 


2. Artin Egypt and Assyria 

3. Artin Greece and Rome. 

t+. The Gothie Cathedral, its Spirit and 
Character 

5. The Renaissance 


6. American Colonial Art 
7. Artistic Craftmanship 

a. The Potter and His Wheel 

b. The Weaver and His Loom 

c. The Basket Maker. 

d. The Metal Craftsman 

e. The Wood Carver. 

f. The Lace Maker, ete 
8. Dramatizing events in the lives of great 
and craftsmen—Michael Angelo, 
Cellim, Palissy, Millet, ete 


9. Dramatizing the 


artists 


spirit of good, honest, 
and beautiful craftsmanship compared with 
hasty and careless work 

10. A playlet to set forth the value of be- 

coming and appropriate clothing. 


i 


home furnishings 


stage setting to show good choice of 


12. Posing of pupils to represent important 


pictures and statues 


The program outlined for the week 
was pronounced a comprehensive and 
constructive one by the educators of 
the state and was strongly endorsed by 
the Pennsylvania Department of the 
American The 
Bar Association, by 
societies and civic organizations, and by 


Legion, Pennsylavnia 


various clubs, 
the Pennsylvania Congress of Mothers 
and Parent-Teacher Associations which 
vigorous 


Schools 


conducted a 
“Beautify the 
Without.” 

No previous educational movement 


campaign, to 


Within 


and 


received such hearty and helpful co- 
The 


worthwhile one. 


operation. enterprise proved a 


The observance really 


extended over a three weeks’ period, 
opening the week of November 9-15 
with a celebration in which Tarentum, 
Brackenridge, Natrona, 
Kast Deer ‘Township 
Allegheny Valley 
one of the outstanding features of the 
The week of 
marked by a 
the 
and from November 22-29, the 
52nd Street Merchants 
Philadelphia had a window exhibit of 


Harrison and 
practically all of 
united in what was 
state’s observance. 
November 17-23 was 


general observance throughout 
state; 
Association of 
300 paintings by Philadelphia artists 
that showed advanced taste in window 
attracted 
people to that section of the city. 


dressing and thousands of 

The art instruction, as indicated in the 
programs of the week, expressed itself in 
evidences of initiative, practical poster 
making, studies of art specimens, art 
exhibits, artistic and instructive window 
displays, presentation of paintings and 
sculpture to schools and the beautifying 
of school grounds and buildings, ete. 

Art addresses were made before school 
assemblies, clubs, community meetings 
and were broadcasted from various radio 
stations. 

Art was made the subject of study in 
history where architecture and the con- 
tributions of nations were stressed; in 
civics where beautifying the home and 
community and elevating the taste of 
the 
English, all 


citizens were emphasized. In 


phases of art were dis 
cussed ; richly illustrated booklets were 
made; in several cities the newspapers 
devoted a page to art articles bystudents 
and teachers; in many school districts 
the invitations issued to parents to visit 
schools contained art designs made by 
the school children. 


Colleges, normal schools, academies 
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and private and parochial schools partic- 
ipated wholeheartedly in the celebra- 
tion. Marywood College at Scranton 
assembled a very remarkable collection, 
issued a special catalogue of exhibits, 
and gave daily programs which included 
addresses by several eminent speakers. 

Local artist’s exhibitions were held in 
Erie, Indiana, Marywood, Norristown, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and Warren. 
Mrs. Thomas 
opened her home and invited the public 


Lynch of Greensburg 


to view her objects of fine art and 
craftsmanship, the collection of a life- 
She published a 


twenty pages that they might better 


time. catalogue of 
understand and appreciate the collec- 
tion. 

In Harrisburg pilgrimages were made 
to the Capitol by the school children of 
the sixth grade and above. As a pre- 
liminary, the art of the Capitol was 
specially studied by 125 teachers in the 
city schools. They, in turn, accom- 
panied the pupils to the building where 
the 
architecture, the paintings of Abbey, 
Violet Oakley, and Van the 
statuary of Barnard, the stained glass of 


art lessons were conducted on 


Ingen, 


Van Ingen and the tiling of Mercer. 
This particularly attracted the atten- 
tion of Governor Pinchot whose com- 
ment was “I’m glad to see these young- 
sters up here looking over the State 
Capitol. It is greatly to the credit of 
the school authorities and the teachers 
that they arrange these visits of pupils 
to the building where the government is 
conducted. It contains fine paintings 


and the pupils can not only see them, 


but also visit the places where the laws 

are made for the State.” 

took the 

opportunity to show the relation of art 
Many ministers not only 

the theme of but 

explained the art in the architecture of 


Churches advantage of 
to religion. 
made art sermons 
the building, stained glass windows, 
paintings, statuary, woodcarving, orna- 
mental wrought-iron, bronze and metal 
work and the interior and exterior decor- 
ation. 

sishop Hoban of the Scranton diocese 
not only loaned his personal collection, 
gathered from all parts of the world, to 
the Marywood College exhibit but he 
delivered art lectures to the students and 
personally explained to visitors the art 
in St. Peter’s Cathedral. 


An interesting development of the 
art week movement was evidenced by 
what superintendents of schools had 


been doing to develop an appreciation 
for pictures and sculpture in homes as 
well as schools and the beautifying of 
school buildings and grounds. 

the 
Education Week was a stupendous one. 
The 
objectives of the State Department are 
better better 
People were brought into closer relation- 


Summarized, contribution of 


Art received a great advance. 


known and understood. 


ship with the schools. American artists 
and Pennsylvania art are better known. 
It is certain that a greater appreciation 
of art values was developed which is 
sure to reflect itself in more beautiful 
homes, improved communities and in 
the higher artistic taste of the people at 
large. 
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Dramatized Pictures 
BESSIE M. WENTZEL 


Supervisor of Ar 


er study plays an important 
part in the art course in Wilkes- 
barre. ‘To further interest the children 
in this subject and to impress more 
firmly on their minds some of the 
pictures they have studied, two “drama- 
tized picture’’ afternoons were planned 
for the fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth 
grades. 

A committee of teachers with the 
supervisor selected all the pictures from 
our course which could be dramatized. 
Each building was to represent one 
picture. In order that no _ building 
would seem favored, the names of 
pictures and building were drawn, the 
result was perfect satisfaction and a 
determination to make their picture 
the very best. 

The manual training department of 
the Continuation School made two large 
frames, one 8 x 61% feet to be used 
lengthwise, the other 4 x 614 feet to be 
used upright. These were glided and 
wired. A background the same size as 
the frame was made and covered with 
black cambric. Any background needed 
and furnished by the building could be 
pinned on very easily. 

Before each picture was shown a short 
interesting account of the picture or 
artist was given by one of the teachers of 
dramatics. I mention this because I 
believe the way in which our speaker 
caught and held the attention of the 
children added much to the success of 
the entertainment. 

The high school auditorium was used 
and ten cents charged for admission. 


t, Wilkesbarre, Pa. 


This money was used for prizes for the 
three best pictures each day and for an 
institute art speaker this year. It is 
interesting to know that while no public 
returns were made the first day, the 
second day showed that six different 
pictures took prizes. The programs 
were the same both days. 

Our State Director of Art,C.Valentine 
Kirby, was asked to come and give a 
“chalk talk” while the frames were 
being changed. The 4000 children who 
saw Mr. Kirby work were fascinated. 

So much interest was attached to the 
pictures that an evening performance 
was given for “grown ups.”” We hada 
splendid attendance and as one patron 
wrote, “thanking us for an evening's 
program that was most attractive, 
beautifully carried out and surely of 
immense value both to those who took 
part and those who saw them.”’ 


The following pictures were shown: 


Feeding Her Birds : ; Millet 
Children of Charles I Van Dyck 
Madonna of the Chair Raphael 
Miss Bowles Reynolds 
Angels’ Heads Reynolds 
The First Step Millet 
A Helping Hand Renouj 
The Strawberry Girl Reynolds 
The Woman Churning Millet 
The Broken Pitcher Crreuze 
Madame Lebrun and Daughter Mme. Lebrun 
Penelope Boothby : Reynolds 
The Sower Millet 
Pilgrim Exiles Boughton 
A Reading from Homer Alma Tadema 
The Angelus f Millet 
The Syndics of the Cloth Hall . Rembrandt 
Rubens’ Sons Rubens 
Song of the Lark Breton 
Beata Beatrix Rosetti 
Portrait of the Artist’s Mother Whistler 
The Gleaners Millet 
The Child Handel Dicksee 
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PICTURE STUDY 7 














rHRE! O! rH} DRAMATIZED PICTURES STAGED AT WILKESBARRI 
THEY WERE SPLENDID REPRESENTATIONS OF THE ORIGINAL CONCEPTION 
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4 SCHOOL THAT BEAUTIFIED ITSELF AND ITS SURROUNDINGS 


ABOVE ARE SHOWN TWO INTERIOR VIEWS OF PALMER SCHOOL, WILKESBARRE, PA. IN THE LOWER 
SCENE A MUDDY, UNSIGHTLY PART OF THE SCHOOL YARD BECAME A THING OF BEAUTY THROUGH 
PLANTING OF SUITABLE FOLIAGI 

















THE PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL OF DESIGN FOR WOMEN 





The Philadelphia School of Design 


for Women 


s HOOL OF 


THE OLDEST 


FOUNDED IN 


FACULTY of practical men and 
women, each well known and dis- 
tinguished in their own particular field, 
insures the development of the student 


in line with the aim and achievement of 


the school for the past eighty vears. 


INDUSTRIAL 


ART IN UNITED STATES 


1844 


THE 


The primary intention of the founders 
was to give women systematic instruc- 
tion in practical designing as applied to 
This object 
broadened to include all branches of art 


manufactures. has been 


study which have a business value, and 





THE LITTLE ROOM 


A part of the Annual Exhibition, June, 1924 
contributed by Becker, Smith and Page, Inc., 


and drafted by Esther Snavely. 


Wallpaper designed by Adelaide Stanton. 
Philadelphia. 
and loaned by Harvey Fibre Carpet Company. Philadelphia 
Manufactured and loaned by La France Textile Company, 


STUDENTS BUILT 


Manufactured and 
Adelaide Stanton. Manufactured 
oval picture designed 
Philadelphia Chairs 


Rugs designed by 
lapestry panel in mirror and 


covered with tapestry manufactured by the La France Textile Company, designed by Esther Snavely, Edna Leon- 


hardt, Grace Larer and Camille Cronk 
l'apestry door hanging designed by Mary Acheson 


Built and upholstered by Smith & Brodhead Company, Philadelphia 
Block print table r y 


inner designed and executed by Zelda Garbeil 


HO2 




















THE PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL OF DESIGN FOR WOMEN 








open to women profitable and interesting 
careers. 
The 


business men is manifested each year 


interest of manufacturers and 
in an advisory capacity, and in the main- 
tenance of prizes for the most practical 
work. Every opportunity for advance- 
ment is offered and conditions for study 
are ideal; the degree of progress limited 
only by the ability and earnestness 
of the 
graduates are found in every branch as 


individual student. Successful 


teachers, as designers for American 
manufacturers and as exhibiting artists 
in every important exhibition. 

The present building, the former home 
of Edwin Forrest, the greatest tragedian 


of his time, was purchased in 1880, and 


additions containing large classrooms 


were erected. The library is of unusual 
value in its works on art, engravings, 
photographs and studies in architecture, 
ornamental and practical designs, and 
is especially rich in Oriental art. It was 
enriched by the large collection of prints 
and art books bequeathed by the late 
Mr. John 


member of the board of directors and 


Sartain, for many years a 
vice-president of the institution; by a 
gift of art books and studies from Mr. 
Augustus G. Heaton, an artist who was 
an instructor in painting during the 
early years of the school, and other 
bequests and gifts. 

The Dean of the school is Miss Harriet 
Sartain. 


This is A dream — 


Roses in my 


garden 


Brooks that run far, 


Clouds that 


a-hu nting, 


Rod copper fountain-bouils.-- 


Candaelsticks, 


palaces, 


Loaves that turn to gold, 
Marble shapes that stand, 
Trees that turn to silver, 
Leaves of glass, 

(Roses in my Qauden, 
Brooks that run far- --) 
Oh my dreams will be com- 


ing, true 


LETTERING BY 
INDI 


STUDENT OF 
STRIAL ART 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL OF 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 


OF THE FINE ARTS 








The Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts 


HE Pennsylvania Academy of the 

Fine Arts, the oldest art institution 
in the United States, was founded in 
1805, and chartered in the year following, 
but 1791, 
Charles Willson Peale attempted to or- 
ganize in Philadelphia a 


actually dates from when 
school for the 
fine arts. This purpose, although sup- 
ported by Giuseppe Ceracchi, the Italian 
sculptor then in America, William Rush, 
the gifted and ingenious wood-carver, 
and other artists, not successful, 
but out of it grew, in 1794, the Colum- 
bianum, and in the following year, under 
the auspices of this 
held in the State House the first ex- 
hibition of paintings in Philadelphia. 
The Columbianum, like its forerunner, 
existed only for a few years, but the 
interest of the elder Peale in a society or 
school to advance the cause of the fine 
arts never abated, and to his inspiring 
efforts was chiefly due the formation of 
the nation’s first art academy. 

In 1805, in Independence Hall, al- 


was 


association, was 


‘ 
< 


ready filled with sacred associations, and 





OUTDOOR 


PORTRAIT CLASS 
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where, twenty-nine years earlier, the 
forefathers had signed the Declaration, 
seventy-one public-spirited citizens, of 
whom forty-one were members of the 
Bar, met for organization and to draw 
up a petition for the incorporation of 
The Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts. 

The object of the association, quaintly 
and vigorously expressed in the language 
of the day, was: 

‘’Topromote the cultivationof the Fine 
Arts, in the United States of America, 
by introducing correct and elegant copies 
from works of the first Masters in Sculp- 
ture and Painting, and by thus Facili- 
tating the access to such Standards, and 
also by occasionally conferring moderate 
but honourable premiums, and otherwise 
assisting the Studies and exciting the 
efforts of the Artists gradually to unfold, 
enlighten, and invigorate the talents of 
our Countrymen.”’ 

The venerable parchment, dated the 
twenty-sixth day of December, 1805, is 
now among the treasured archives of 
the Academy. 

Thus the Pennsylvania Academy con- 
ducts the oldest schools in America de- 
voted exclusively to the cultivation of 
the fine arts. 

The Academy also conducts at Ches- 
ter Springs, Chester County, Pennsyl- 
vania, what is believed to be the best 
equipped open-air summer school in 
this country. 

During the one hundred and nineteen 
years of the Academy’s existence it has 


aided in the training of many men and 





























THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF THE FINE ARTS 











women whose names are illustrious on 
the pages of American art. Among its 
former students are eminent painters 

figure, landscape, and marine—mural 


me 


L—erererereraetererrttinr: 7 





decorators, illustrators, and sculptors of 
national reputation. Its history is in no 
small measure the history of American 
art itself. 


ABOVE, THE SCULPTURE CLASS, SUMMER SCHOOL, CHESTER SPRINGS, PA BELOW, 
ANGLE IN MARY CASSATT EXHIBIT, PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF THE FINE ARTS 
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The Pennsylvania Museum 


and School of Industrial Art, Philadelphia 


HE School of 
institution (its 
too long for frequent 
founded in 1877, and from modest be- 
ginnings 
enrolled students. 


named 
title is 
repetition) was 


the above 


corporate 


has grown to number 1763 


It comprises two major departments, 
the department of 
the _ textile 
known as 
School). 
divided and practically every branch of 
industrial art is taught. 


industrial art and 
department (popularly 


the Philadelphia 


Each of these is further sub- 


Textile 


There is, in 
addition, a thorough normal art course. 
There are day and evening classes, 
special Saturday classes for teachers 
and children, and a summer school. 
Although, in building up the collec- 
“Fine Arts” 
have not been neglected, great stress has 


tions of the museum, the 


been laid upon those arts which serve 
the daily needs of man. Intensive re- 
search work is, therefore, made an im- 
portant part in the training of every 
student; while being grounded in theory 
and practice in the classroom the pupil 
learns to test the theories and broaden 
his knowledge by thorough study of the 
splendid things which men have made 
during centuries of striving to make the 
useful beautiful. 

All students have the same founda- 
tion work in the first year: drawing, 
modeling, and the theories of color and 


design. In the second year specializa- 
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tion begins in a small way, practical 
instruction in the various branches being 
given greater emphasis as theories are 
mastered and technical ability is gained. 
As far as possible the students of the 
upper classes are made ready to step 
directly into the shop or designing 
room. 


The courses comprise—Design in all 


its branches, Costume Design and 
Making, Furniture, Illustration, In- 
terior Decoration, Metal-Work and 


Jewelry, Modeling, Poster and Adver- 
tising Design, Pottery, Teachers’ Train- 
ing Course, Textiles, Wood Carving and 
Wrought 

The which 
herewith will indicate more clearly than 
the printed word the practical nature of 


Iron. 


illustrations are shown 


the work done. One can describe the 
thoroughness with which theories are 
taught, can list the many lecture courses 
or state the number of hours spent each 
week on drawing from casts or from life 

in the final analysis the work produced 
by students is the real test. 

One important piece of work recently 
completed 


cannot, unfortunately, be 


pictured. This is the decoration of the 
stage-setting for the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra. The design for this was the 
work of Mr. Elliott, the principal of the 
school, the painting being done by the 
students, assisted by the instructors; 


the whole a gift to the orchestra. 
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The College of Fine Arts of the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh 
CLIFFORD A. BAYARD 


N appreciation of beauty is vital to 

the higher, nobler life of all people. 

To give to the children of Pittsburgh the 

joy that comes from such appreciation 

is the daily privilege of the educational 
staff of the Department of Fine Arts. 

Since 1916, all of the children of the 

eighth grades of the public schools of 
Pittsburgh 5,500 

have come to the Carnegie Institute 


numbering about 


three times during each school year for 
instruction in the appreciation of art 
as a required part of their school work. 
This is the result of a decision reached 
by Dr. 
schools, following a personal conference 
with the director of fine arts in 1916. 
Dr. together the 
director of art in the public schools, 


Davidson, superintendent of 


Davidson, with 
made the visits a part of the required 
school work, and the matter was not left 
to thedecision of the individual teachers. 
Dr. Davidson secured the approval of 
this plan by his board, and the school 
board pays the carfare of the children, 
while the instructors’ salaries are cov- 
ered by the Carnegie Institute. 

The Board of Education submits to 
the Department of Fine Arts a list of 
the schools having eighth grades, to- 
gether with their enrollments. From 
this list the department prepares a 
schedule of visits, and this is sent to the 
director of art in the public schools. 
He, in turn, sends out individual letters 
giving the day and hour of the lesson 
to each school ten days in advance of its 
appointment. 


All of the classes coming to the insti- 
tute for lessons in art appreciation 
spend two hours in the building. Each 
visit is devoted to the study of one sub- 
ject sculp- 
ture—and the lessons are given in the 


painting, architeeture or 


galleries where objects of art are avail- 
Their chief pur- 
pose is to give the children a point of 
view from which to study and enjoy not 
only their own treasures, but all works 


able for illustration. 


of art, and no effort whatever is made to 
instruct from an historical or technical 
standpoint. 

The parochial schools were approach- 
ed through the superintendent of the 
parish schools who heartily endorsed the 
plan, but had not the power to require 
the attendance of the schools under his 
direction. He, however, advocated 
their attendance and established the 
ruling that each school must make ap- 
plication through him for this privilege, 
and, once enrolled, must keep the ap- 
pointment assigned. 

The neighboring town schools have 
come for the lessons in 
letter of invitation. In 
the children pay their own carfare, but 


response to a 
most Cases, 
occasionally some public-spirited citizen 
takes care of this problem. 

On Saturday afternoons during the 
children’s entertainments are 
From 500 to 1,000 children 
ranging in age from four to fourteen 


winter 
provided. 
years, enjoy these programs. These are 
designed to be instructive, but achieve 


other results; they develop in the chil- 
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PUPILS OF AN EIGHTH GRADE PUBLIC SCHOOL CLASS IN 
THE HALL OF SCULPTURE, CARNEGIE INSTITUTE, PITTSBURGH 
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dren the habit of visiting the institute, 
and they in turn bring many of the 
grown ups. 

The department seeks to arouse an 
interest in the institute in younger chil- 
dren than those of the eighth grade, by 
taking to the schools illustrated art 
stories correlated with history and geog- 
raphy. Last year more than 17,000 
boys and girls heard these stories and in 
later visits to the institute were found 
looking for objects heard about in the 
stories. 

On Saturday mornings during the past 
spring, a series of voluntary drawing 
classes were held for the young visitors 
in the galleries. These classes, which 


were largely experimental, proved popu- 
lar. This development will be fostered 
during the coming year by the use of a 
children’s room, where the boys and 
girls may have every facility not only 
for drawing but for modeling and sil- 
houette cutting. The purpose of the 
classes is not in any way to develop 
artists but to awaken in the children a 
spontaneous enjoyment of beauty. 
Certainly, if ‘the child of today is the 
citizen of tomorrow,”’’ Carnegie Insti- 
tute’s work with the children cannot 
help but be of unusual importance in 
of in 


the development public taste 


Pittsburgh. 


Art Instruction with Recreation at the 
Pennsylvania State College 
A. LAWRENCE KOCHER 


HREE-FOURTHS of our instruc- 

tion in public school art is offered 
by our normal schools and colleges 
during the two summer months of July 
and August. Not this the 
period of greatest activity in art teaching 
but it is also the time when the best 
teaching is done. This is because our 


experienced art supervisors, craftsmen, 


only is 


and specialists are then available to de- 
vote time to such instruction. 

The teacher, for whom such summer 
work is designed, may view the summer 
school prospectus with a wearied feeling 
that here and now a decision must be 
made again. She may feel that either 
the vacation season must be sacrificed 
in the vain effort to ‘““keep up,”’ or she 
To 


combine sound instruction with recrea- 


may just stay at home and rest. 


tion amid pleasant and restful surround- 
ings has been proved to be entirely pos- 
sible on certain favorably situated school 
campuses and art study is particularly 
well suited to the recreational idea. 
The Pennsylvania State College, set 
down in a delightful valley of ‘The 
Alleghanies,”’ offers summer instruction 
in such art subjects as Public School 
Drawing, Art Supervision, Applied De- 
sign, The Crafts, and Oil and Water 
Painting the 
pleasures and recreation that a summer 


Color combined’ with 


resort would afford. Classes in painting 
are entirely in the out-of-doors. There 


are the advantages of tennis, mountain 


hiking, golf, swimming and horseback 
riding. A staff of twelve specialists and 


lecturers combine efforts to make the 
instruction unrivalled. 
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AN INTERESTING PAGE OF MOTHER GOOSE BORDERS DESIGNED AT PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE COLLEGE UNDER THE DIRECTION OF MISS HELEN M. SA\ ARD, INSTRUCTOR 
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BORDERS SUCH AS THESE ARE SPLENDID TRAINING IN COMPOSITION, VALUES 
AND DESIGN THESE WERE MADE AT PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGI 
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La France Art Institute 


CHARLES B. McCANN 
Principal of La France Art Institute 


ODERN life makes it actually pro- 

hibitive for the masses of people to 
own original objects produced by the 
individual effort of the artist. 

Slowly, but surely, in every line of 
manufacturing the methods of quantity 
production and_ standardization are 
replacing those of the craftsman em- 
ployed of old, and the substitution of 
handwork, through machines, is so rapid 
that only a limited quantity of objects 
still remain where the expression of 
the personal efforts of the artists and 
designers is possible. 

It is a wrong impression, nevertheless, 
to think that machine-made products 
are necessarily inferior in quality or 
design to hand-made. In the fact that 
they usually are, the fault lies with the 
little application of artistry and correct 
designing by the manufacturer or those 
in charge of the technical and mechani- 
cal practices of manufacturing. 

It is deplorable to note how slightly 
education along these lines has been 
developed among our manufacturers, 
whose attention is diverted by, if not 
centralized on, the efforts of production 
and sales. 

It is well known that only a small 
fraction of American manufacturers 
recognize the fact that art in industry is 
a commercial asset. This country today 
is the richest in the world. In many 
fields we are sadly unprepared and of 
none is this more true than in the field 
of art. The time has come when we 


ur 


“J 
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must develop better designs for the 
more common grades of manufactured 
products. It is evident that American 
needs will be filled by machine-made 
goods. Only through production and 
the machine can the needs of modern 
democracy be met. Consequently, the 
problem in artistic expression is to mas- 
ter the machine process and in so doing 
create art for the people. This means 
using a machine process with which the 
designer no longer has intimate contact. 

Herein is to be found the chief defect 
in the training afforded in this country 
to the designers of textiles. Students 
are given little idea of the technical side 
of producing fabrics. Often instructors 
have had no commercial experience. 
For the making of working designs for 
the Jacquard loom, a knowledge of the 
processes of production is a prime neces- 
sity. The Jacquard loom is being used 
today for the weaving of our beautiful 
tapestries, rugs and carpets, It has been 
found that textile schools have not given 
enough study in design, and schools of 
applied art have not given instructions 
in the operation of a Jacquard machine. 
It is the aim of the La France Art Insti- 
tute to bridge this gap and bring a closer 
relationship between the two. Most of 
the men graduated from our leading tex- 
tile schools seek positions as managers 
We 
wish to induce the men and women in 
the mills who understand the loom to 
seek a more thorough education in the 


and owners in the textile industries. 
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STUDENTS AT WORK ON TEXTILE DESIGNS 


making of the design which the loom 
weaves. 

Philadelphia is the greatest center in 
the country for the manufacture of dec- 
orative fabrics. Three hundred different 
kinds of fabrics are made in this city. 
This wonderful development began 
about twenty years ago. Its growth has 
been very rapid, creating a demand for 
trained men in the various branches of 
the textile industry. This demand has 
been partly filled by textile schools, but 
the demand is gradually outgrowing the 
supply. 

A number of meetings among educa- 
tors, artists, weavers, and other groups 
representing mechanical and technical 
branches of the mills, brought about the 
establishment of the La France Art Insti- 
tute. Twenty directors, representing 
various branches of industry, education 
and art, pledged themselves to assume 


IN 


THE LA FRANCE INSTITUTE, PHILADELPHIA 


charge and the responsibilities for the 
growth and perpetuation of the project. 
A large mansion at 4412-20 Paul Street, 
Philadelphia, has been secured exclu- 
sively for the Institute’s purpose and 
specially remodeled to meet the needs 
of classrooms, museums, and offices. 

The school is open to the public in 
the evenings from 7:30 to 9:30 from 
September until April, and is absolutely 
free to those who have an earnest desire 
and talent to become proficient in the 
various courses of the school, and thus 
become conversant with practical indus- 
trial needs, and fitted to instill their 
knowledge of art into the daily per- 
formances of manufacturing. 

The school is particularly anxious to 
confine its efforts to specialization in 
those branches of industrial art that are 
represented by the immediately sur- 
rounding industries, and in the course 
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of time become the most specialized 
school of Jaequard designing in the 
world. 

The classes are divided into two 
groups. First, artists who have already 
received their training in art and are 
anxious to study, at a closer range, the 
direct application of art to industry; 
and second, the practical men in the 
textile industry, who know the minute 
details and the workings of the Jacquard 
machine producing designs in textiles. 
These add to their knowledge of textile 
analysis the ability to produce drawings 
and designs. 

This school offers two distinct courses 
of study. First, design, which gives 
a thorough knowledge of the applica- 
tion of decorative or geometric form to 
a fabric, such as tapestry. In first 
year design, the geometric forms are 
used in allover patterns, and after de- 
signs are sketched they are applied to 
checkered paper and later transferred 
to the cards, to be woven on a Jacquard 
loom. During the past year the stu- 
dents in the first year class have had 
the pleasure of seeing their designs ap- 
plied in a practical way. 


——— } 


In the second year the study of color 
with reference to the loom and its limi- 
tations, is very clearly brought out. A 
more advanced study concerns itself 
with the fitness of flowers and leaves of 
different plants to allover patterns with 
the material and conventional applica- 
tion of design. 

Lectures are given on the Jacquard 
loom and its various parts, showing the 
students the possibilities and 
tions. 


limita- 


A course in commercial art is given. 
Lettering, color and composition are 
carefully studied, also cast drawing two 
evenings a week. This gives the stu- 
dents a great appreciation of propor- 
tion and direction of line and a freedom 
which only comes from practice in free- 
hand drawing. 

La France Art Institute aims to revive 
the ancient art of tapestry weaving 
through the modern Jacquard loom, 
and to make the assistance of the artist 
felt in their weaving. The paramount 
issue is the assertion of individual ex- 
pression of both the instructors and the 
students, in order to finally develop a 
school which will be truly American. 


Art and Industry Foundation 


BERNARD DAVIS 
President of La France Textile Industries, Philadelphia 


HE purpose of the Art and Indus- 
try Foundation is to promote art 
in the industrial world; to create a 
higher grade of design in things made in 
every branch of industry, wherever art 


is applicable to the products manufac- 
tured, and to bring about a closer rela- 
tionship between the industrial art 
schools of design and the manufacturers. 


We can quickly bring about a great 
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change in the American homes by fol- 
lowing the examples of the French and 
Italians. 

Doubtless, the announcement of an 
organization called the Art and Indus- 
try Foundation will come as a surprise 
to the American art world. It is an 
organization that has long been needed 
in the United States and it will be ap- 
preciated by all progressive manufac- 
turers who require artistry in their 
products. 

France has its Industrial Art Com- 
mission made the French 
productions throughout the 
world. Italy has followed the French 
and in the last year 
remarkable results in 
perfecting a higher motif in design. 

The public will be educated so that 
they will appreciate and demand the 
beautiful. 
the concentrated effort of the members 
of the Art and Industry Foundation. 

You ask, “What real help will the 
Foundation be to me?” It 
clearing house for all information along 
your particular line. It will help pass 
on designs, or help improve your pro- 
duction. With its art committee, com- 
posed of representative men from the 
art world, you will receive unbiased 
criticism and help. 
with the industrial schools of design 
throughout the United States, so that 
the students will work along practical 
lines and can be placed where needed. 

The manufacturer will be informed 
of the work that is being done by the 
school in his vicinity, so that he can 
watch for designers who will be of aid 
to his particular requirements. 

With the proper co-operation of the 
manufacturers throughout the United 


which has 


famous 


accomplished 
and 


creating 


It can be accomplished with 


will be a 


It will co-operate 


States and the interest given by all art 
lovers, this organization will be a great 
influence in the industrial world. 

The Art and Industry Foundation is 
an organization without a 
motive and is not a money-making en- 
terprise. It has been founded by a 


mercenary 


group of manufacturers who have long 
realized the need of such an organiza- 
tion. 

The plan of the work differs essen- 
tially from that of any other organiza- 
tion. It was developed from actual 
needs of practical work in industrial 
It has occupied great thought 
and was continually submitted to com- 


design. 


petent minds in the course of prepara- 
tion. It with 
infinite care. 

Duly qualified membership in this 
will the mark of 
esteemed honor in the eyes of the Amer- 


has been constructed 


Foundation become 
ican public, due to the performance and 
the influence it will have on the artistic 
appreciation of the public of all things 
beautiful. 


‘THE EXPOSITION AT ATLANTIC CITY 

No place can attract so cosmopolitan 
a group of visitors from every state of 
the union and Canada as Atlantic City, 
nor can any place attract people in such 
numbers as can the Playground of the 
World. It is the purpose of the Art and 
Industry Foundation to stage an annual 
This first 

It is but 
Year 


by year we will come closer to our goal. 


exposition in Atlantic City. 
trial show has been a success. 
a forerunner of what is to come. 


Year by year we hope to raise the aes- 
thetic standards of the nation until art 
and industry are truly united, and a 
general appreciation of artistic things 
shall prevail. 


